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PREFACE. 



It is but justice to the author to give the 
reader some preparatory explanation of 
those peculiar merits of Le JVotti Ramane 
which cannot be rendered by translation. 

This production has long held a high 
place in the literature of Europe ; yet the 
groundwork of its plan is so rigidly histo- 
rical, that the manner in which the subject 
is treated, including the style of language 
adopted, is the only point in which the au- 
thor has permitted himself to display his 
powers as an original writer: and to his 
success in this department his work owes 
its fame. The present translation, though 
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no mirror of the beauties of the style, yet 
being a transcript of the text, will show, it 
is hoped, that the erudition of Count Verri, 
his singular passion for antiquity, his dra- 
matic powers, and judgment in the conduct 
and keeping of his fictions, have not been 
overrated. But these merits, in the opinion 
of his countrjrmen, are minor claims in com- 
parison with one in which he was pre- 
eminent, and which a translator may admire, 
but not hope to appropriate. It consists in 
this : that the effeminate melody of his na- 
tive tongue appeared to destine it so entirely 
to the triumphs of verse and declamation, 
and to the diffuse and easy flow of familiar 
language, that it was only the pen of a Boc- 
cacio that could brace it to the energy of 
dignified prose, and fit it for the uses of 
philosophy and history ; yet he succeeded, 
while studiously conforming to the genius 
and spirit of the Italian, to model his style 
on the terse and majestic latinity of the 
writers of the age of Augustus. 



PREFACE. VU 

Some short notice of his life may be ac- 
ceptable here* Count Alessandro Verri 
was bom at Milan in 1742. He went 
through his collegiate studies with honour, 
and then began the study of law. His pro- 
mising qualities of mind and heart obtained 
him a friend and patron in Count Firmian, 
governor of Lombardy, who encouraged 
young Verri in his attention to polite learn- 
ing, to which he finally bent his whole am- 
bition. He travelled for several years 
through Italy, France, and England; ob- 
serving men and manners, and studying 
mankind with the eye of a philosopher. 
He resided for some time in London and 
Paris, and his associates were among the 
most prominent literary, scientific, and po- 
litical characters of those capitals. He at 
length fixed his residence at Rome in 1773, 
and gave to ihe world his Sappho of Myti-- 
lene, an agreeable tale, which was followed 
by the Roman Nights! He then turned his 
attention to history ; but died before he had 
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arranged for publication two works of that 
nature, commenced and partly finished, 
and which he left in manuscript. 

He bore during the long course of a life 
•f seventy-five years, an irreproachable 
character for firmness, integrity, and inde- 
pendence ; and a high moral and religious 
tone of sentiment pervaded his actions as 
well as his writings^ 
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ROMAIV HXOBT8. 



On my fiVst acquaintance with tbe'writings of the 
an<ients, my admiration became filed by the gran- 
deur and elevation of their style, and the extraor-^ 
dinary times which they commemorated. But 
gigantic Rome towered above all the other nations 
of antiquity^ as superior by a heroic strength and 
noble pride of character, as by the magnitude 
and extent of her conquests. After having been 
long habituated to the study and contemplation of 
her heroes, my infetuated mind peopled my solitary 
retirement with their society. I felt their presence 
in lonely and quiet groves, or when wandering by 
some meandering rivulet : there, beyond all intru- 
sion on my thoughts, save the warbling t)f a bird, 
or the whispers of the breeie, my spirit, absorbed 
in deep meditation, seemed to forget my present 
being, and would soar away to those distant ages. 
This bias of my imagination so increased by in- 
dulgence, that at length I began to cherish a 
strange and strong desire, and secret hope, of being 
able to invoke from the dead, some of the cele- 
brated characters of the once mistress of the world ; 
to view them face to face, and hold communion with 
them. Petrarch undoubtedly felt the same aspira- 
tion; for we know that he composed letters to Cice- 
ro, Seneca, Livy, and Varro, thus enabling himself 
to pass over the interniediary interval of ages, and 
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establish an intercourse with the greatest of the 
ancients. The enthusiasm also of Pomponius Le- 
tus was a precedent for mine : deeply versed in 
the antiquities of his country, he was often seen 
standing motionless among ruins, bedewing them 
with the tears of admiration. Attracted by the 
same taste, and ardently desirous of yielding to 
my mind the most lively gratification of which it 
was susceptible, I left the plains of Lombardy for 
' Rome, on which my fancy so continually rested. 

\ Those only who have tasted the delights of 

classic erudition, can comprehend the multitude of 
sensations that crowd up<Mi the traveller, when, 
from the heights of the Appenines, he sees the road 
descend before him to the Eternal City ! The eye^ 
with eager curiosity, seeks for the summits of the 
Seven Hills ; the heart, still more impatient, swells 
with anticipation; and every fragment of ruins 
on the road, becomes the object of learned conjee*' 
ture and of complacent speculation. 

When I found myself on^the Flaminian Way, I 
thought of its ancient magnificent extent from 
Rome to Rimini, and of the Consul from whom it 
derived its name, (1) who fell in the memorable 
battle with Hannibal, at the Lake of Thrasymene. 
I was still absorbed in the reveries these thoughts 
induced, when I passed through the noble gate 
which terminates the Flaminian. * Its majestic ar- 
- chitecture seemed to continue the pleasing illusion 
with which I persuaded myself, that I was entering 
the marble city of the Emperor Augustus. I will 
not attempt to detail all my feelings durbg the 
first moments of my residence at Rome, for there 
are impressions to which the most able description 
could not render justice. It were better to pass 
over in silence my overwhelming emotions at the 
first sight of the sacred Tiber ; the Egyptian Obe- 
lisks; temples still black with the smoke of ancient 
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sacrifices ; the Flavian amphitheatre, resting in ra- 
ins like an overthrown colossus ; the columns on 
which the military regulations were graven ; the 
site of the Forum ; the mausoleums ; the thermal 
baths ; the triumphal arches ;. the stupendous re- 
mains of the Circi ; and all the otiier monuments of 
Roman grandeur and magnificence, which com- 
mand our wonder and admiration. 

It wafi in that season of the year when the va- 
pours of autumn moisten the earth after the burn- 
ing heats of summer. The sky, where it gleamed 
through the piles of snowy clouds, was deeply blue ; 
the parched plants had resumed their former verdure, 
and the green turf wore the freshness of spring. 
Instead of the shrill monotonous chirp of the 
field-cricket, the ear was now saluted by the mu- 
sical warbling of a thousand birds that wantoned 
on the balmy air in innocent security, ignorant of 
the snares of the fowler. At this time* there was 
a rumour in Rome, that the sepulchre of the Sci- 
pios, (3) which had been the object of so much 
useless research, was at length discovered. This 
interesting fact made me immediately renounce 
every other object ; for the monuments of great 
men penetrate the soul that loves the calm of re- 
flection, with a pleasing melancholy, far preferable 
to the exultation of gayety and the turbulence of 
mirth. When night came, bringing the silence 
and obscurity favorable to my design, I repaired 
to the spot, which is marked by a rustic hovel ; 
thence a narrow and irregular excavation leads to 
the catacombs; Through this steep and rocky 
passage, I entered the tomb of the valiant race of 
the Scipios. The remains of some of them had been 
disinterred from the earth and ruins, under which 
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•then were still buried. I approached them, ea>F' 
rying a flambeau tp guide my steps ; and by it» 
glimmering light I perceived the mouldering re- 
msuns mingled together among the stones and the 
loose earth. Slowly moving my torch around 
me, I remarked with dissatisfaction and pain the 
inroads of the spade on these spoils of the grave 
worthy of being enshrined in sarcophagi of alabas- 
ter, but now become toys for the vulgar curious, 
and the sport of the populace. But learned trar 
Tellers, attracted to Rome from all parts of the 
globe, by an enlightened taste for antiquity, had 
been willing to express a due veneration for these 
precious relics ; and bad hastened to gather and 
transfer some to distant cabinets, as pledges of their 
respect to the memory of the Scipios. Even foreiga 
ladies of rank, on hearing of this discovery, had 
fearlessly exposed their delicate feet to the rugged 
soil of the cavern ; and had touched with their fair 
and soft hands these crumbling bones, sad evi- 
dences of human caducity* As for me, I could 
not avoid feeling a shudder of reluctance to tread 
tmder foot the remains of that race of heroes ; and, 
as I walked, to crush perhaps the bead or the arm 
of one of those triumphant sons of victory. 

These venerable tdnibs bear in their simplicity 
the stamp of those better days, of the republic, when 
the Romans sought not to distinguish themselves 
by vain magnificence, but by the splendour of 
their virtues. They are built only of coarse stone^ 
rough hewn; and the names and actions of the 
dead are traced simply in red ochre, fortunately 
yet uninjured. The monumental inscriptions are 
in the ancient Latin tongue, and modestly record^ 
in a concise style, the famous actions of those depo* 
sited within them. The pyramid of Caius Cestius 
still stands, I said, as I gazed around me, though 
his fame is so obscure that scarce a trace of it is 
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found in history. Thus his pompous tomb has 
transmitted, from age to age, a name unaccompanied 
with any title to glorious distinction; while by the 
vicissitude of events, these ashes are disturbed, 
which for so many centiuries have been buried from 
human eye. While my mind was immersed in re- 
flections of this nature, the night breeze suddenly 
rushed through the mouth of the cavern, and in a 
moment my torch was extinguished. This acci- 
dent was not unpleasing ; by shutting out all visi- 
ble images it seemed to lend new vigour to my 
soul, more deeply devoted to contemplation in the 
midst of total darkness. The gloomy domains of 
death seemed to open before me, and again I was 
seized with the desire of communing with their 

pale inhabitants Suddenly, I heard a plaintive 

murmuring of inarticulate sounds, slowly extend- 
ing and increasing ; it resembled the noise of the 
wind roaring through ravines. The earth shook 
under my feet ; and my ears rung as with the hum 
of bees« The bones of the dead, striking against 
the sides of the tombs, rattled like the crashing of 
dry branches. The tablets of the sepulchres seem- 
ed to be slightly raised, and then to fall back to 
their places ; at least such a sound caught my at- 
tention in that obscurity. I confess that human 
fears then prevailed over my noble desires, and a 
cold chill froze the current in my veins. There 
are none but would have shared my awe ; none 
"who would not have trembled at a trial so far 
above the ordinary strength of human nature. By 
degrees the air became calm, the earth grew firm 
beneath me, and at intervals a phosphoric light 
expanded around, by which I began to discern a 
few human faces slqwly appearing in the tombs. I 
next distinguished their arms supporting the lids of 
fitone which covered them. At length every sar- 
cophagus seemed to hold a spectre, stan<Ung and 

1* 
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discloshig tbe upper part of the body. I saw tbe 
head and shoulders of children and young persons, 
•nd the upper half of the forms of men. The fe- 
males with modest demeanour stood shrouded in 
veils, which some of them drew aside. There 
were youths whose thick locks shaded their brows ; 
they divided them on their foreheads, or flung them 
back upon their shoulders ; while other spectres by 
their baldness and white hair, seemed to have died 
in the decline of their years. The faces of young 
virgins, cut off in the dawn of their loveliness, 
though shaded by death, were still blooming with 
a faint carnation like the tender tints of the crop- 
ped flower. But the eyes of the phantoms were 
heavy, and as if weighed down by the slumber of 
ages. While they gradually raised their heads, 
and flixed their glances on me with a slow and con- 
fused expression, like sleepers just awakened,! per- 
ceived a phosphoric glare in a distant part of the 
cavern. It accompanied a spectre who advanced 
with a majestic mien, cloathed in the white toga, 
and resembling the Consular statues. His coun- 
tenance was replete with mild dignity ; he seemed 
past the prime of manhood ;^ and his aspect inspir- 
ed respect and reverence. No sooner was he per- 
ceived by the spectres among the tombs, than they 
hurried 4o meet him, and pressed around him with 
admiration and homage ; but there was something 
m their low voices too melancholy for language to 
express. Alone in the midst of the immense crowd 
that surrounded him, he stood proudly erect, with 
c(mscioas sup^iority, and seemed preparing to 
address them. Almost breathless in anxious sus- 
pense, I leaned myself against the side of a tomb, 
subdued to silence by sentiments of surprise and 
veneration. 
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The Author and Cicero, 

This pbantom addres^d us witb a ^olemii and 
stately slowness ; and the - attitudes of his au- 
ditors bespoke profound attention. As for me, I 
listelied with no much anxiety that my soul seemed 
seated on the lips of the speaker. I thought at 
first .that his language was unknown to me, and 
was grieved that I could not understand it ; but 
by Uie recurrence of the same terminations, and 
the analogy pf the sounds, I soon discovered that 
jt was Latin, yet pr(mounced in a manner different 
from ours> At length, with delight, I found I 
could comprehend his meaning : he was discours- 
ing on the immensity of space, and on the heaven- 
ly host of stars, whose distances and dimensions 
he determined. Then he described by sublime 
concepdons the effects of the one, eternal, and Su* 
preme cause, in the order, variety, magni^ence, 
aud extent of the universe. But he lamenti^d 
that he could not conceive any idea of the creative 
power, an incomprehensible attribute, which the 
feeble intelligence of man can never explain, and 
which ke is left to adore in ^ilapce. He continu- 
ed to unfold, with such clearness, all that related 
io the celestial sphere, that it seemed that he had 
been allowed to contemplate in detail, the whole 
4>f thftt immease structm-e* Thence reverting to 
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intellectual subjects, he* demonstrated the excel- 
lence of mind over matter ; the abject hLuniliatioii 
of the soul, when oppressed by the load of the 
senses ; the vanity of human wisdom, which he 
termed gross delusion and ignorance ; and of life^ 
which he compared to a dream. His eloquence, 
full of dignity^ flowed like a noble stream, and 
adorned his subject with a glQwing display of har- 
monious language. He then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the immutable excellence of virtue, and his 
features seemed animated with the warmth of his 
sentiments. According to the emotions of his 
heart his voice and accents were either gentle or 
energetic, slow or rapid, calm or threatening. 
He represented human excellencies as only the 
simple lineaments, the imperfect outlines, of the 
one eternal virtue. They are, said he, like pre- 
cious gems, that, bcdimmed with clay, shine feebly; 
fashion and caprice too often constrain them to 
attend the variable course of opinion, confounded 
with their most opposite vices. Virtue herself is 
imalterable, eternal, mighty and divine. He next 
exhorted the Shades not to regret the loss of 
life, nor complain at seeing scattered around them 
the fragments of that frail vesture, of which death 
had deprived them ; but nobly to elevate their 
minds to the contemplations of the heavens, and 
the majesty of their Creator ; and to support with 
patience the irrevocable decree, which had opened 
for them the gates of immortality. 

While he reasoned thus, the Shades listened in 
deep silence. The spectres of a masculine or 
martial appearance applauded his philosophic 
maxims ; but the women and the young, still prey- 
ed on by sadness, continued earnestly, though idly, 
to sigh for life. But they in vain wished to rise 
and revisit the light, for the barriers of death are 
insuperable. Unhappy children piteously stretcb- 
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ed out their arms to their mothers ; and these with 
undiminished love strove to press them to their 
bosoms, and seek with their afflicted eyes the light 
of day, now forever denied them. My heart was 
penetrated with pity and wonder ; and in my sym- 
pathetic agitation I scarcely knew whether I my- 
self were not of their nature, an airy and gliding 
spirit. I had heard with inexpressible pleasure 
the sounds of the ancient tongue; and doubted 
not that he who spoke had been some distinguish- 
ed orator of the Romans. As soon as he was si- 
lent the crowd retired to their tombs. Full of the 
enthusiasm with which his eloquence had inspired 
me, I arose superior to my fears, and advanced to 
the centre of the cavern. There, with a diction 
as careful as possible, I addressed him in Latin : 
" Hail!" said I, "whosoever thou art, that hast, 
with such a sublimity of expression, divulged a 
knowledge so far above my feeble capacity. Al- 
though I cannot appreciate all the delicacy and 
beauty of thy oratory, yet I am sensible that thou 
hast possessed on earth a super-human eloquence. 
Restrained by the weight of clay, my mind is 
weak and humble ; whilst thine, disengaged from 
ever)f bond, soars to Heaven, like flame, pure, and 
ascending. .Thy harmonious words are full of 
wisdom ; mine are but a murmur articulated in 
the darkness of uncertainty. Yet, if a mortal's 
entreaties can move thee, deign, I conjure thee to 
descend to my inferior faculties, that I may enjoy 
the rare privilege of communing with an incorpo- 
real being. If it be not forbidden by the dread 
laws of the grave, tell me whether thou wert not 
once human, as thy appearance would seem to 
denote ; and what was the name which thou bast 
borne, and left, as an illustrious legacy to poste«> 
rity !" The phantom surveyed me fixedly, and 
#miled graciously, but with undimioished dignity. 
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''What motive," said he, "leads thee to wander 
among the tombs, while thy fellow beings are seek- 
ing forgetfolness of care in the arms of repose ?'' 
" I have been attracted," I answered respectfully, 
'* to these remains of the dead, as much by a re- 
verent curiosity, as by my admiration of the sc^ 
perior excellence, which the time-honored race^ 
here interred, displayed in their earthly stations* 
So intent is my mind on them, so exclusively is 
it filled by the contemplation of their genius and 
their achievements, as to deny access to every 
other thought." These words smoothed the brow 
of my interrogator ; and he said, in a tone of 
condescension, '^ Wert thou permitted to converse 
with any Roman, to whom wouldst thou give pre- 
ference;'" I replied without hesitation, for my 
answer arose naturally from an opinion long 
cherished, *^ To Marcus Tullius Cicero." " I am 
be ;" said the phantom with fatherly benignity^ 
and in a frank, yet modest manner ; " I am that 
humble Arpinian whom thou seekest." How shall 
I describe my rapture at this intelligence ! Speech- 
less at first, like one overcome by unexpected 
tidings, I sprang forward to embrace him ; several 
times I attempted to clasp him to me, but my armg 
returned void upon my breast. My expressions of 
delight were not ungrateful to him; and when my 
first transports of joy were over, I contemplated 
attentively his forehead, the noble repository of 
learning ; his eloquent lips which distributed iti 
treasures to others; his hand that directed the 
golden style that recorded them for us ; and hii 
bosom which held a heart so firm for his country, 
so tender to those he loved. Truth, however, re- 
luctantly obliges me to destroy the flattering de- 
lusion of those who with so much care preserve 
portraits of this orator in marble or on precious 
stones, for none resemble him. Never have I 
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more earnestly desired the skill of the painter or 
the statuary, than at tliat moment^ which furnished 
tne, and me alone, widi an opportunity of grati- 
fying our general curiosity. But as no other 
means than language is left me to reproduce his 
image, 1 will at least endeavour, by vivid descrip- 
tion, to convey a faint idea of his aspect. He ap- 
peared to be on the verge of age. His features 
were rather thin and deeply marked with the lines 
of thought, as if he had neglected sensual gratifi- 
cations for intellectual pleasures. His calm se- 
riousness of countenance showed that he was fond 
of reflection ; a pleasing modesty mingled with its 
thoughtful expression^ evincing that he rather con- 
cealed than exposed his extensive acquirements. 
His hair was thin, partly grey, and cut careless- 
ly around his head. His forehead was wrinkled 
at the base, owing to a habit of concentrating his 
thoughts in deep meditation. His eyes were large, 
and rolled slowly, shining with a peculiar bright- 
ness, which I cannot afiirm they possessed during 
life. Over these were broad, thick, and well- 
arched brows. His complexion was rather pallid, 
and his mouth large ; his lips were thick, espe- 
cially the under one. His chin was well propor- 
tioned, and while silent he often rested it on his 
left hand, a habit carefully recorded by Plutarch, 
who has not forgotten to mention in his biography 
that customary attitude. He was above the ordi- 
nary size and attired in a white toga. When he 
spoke, his voice was duly modulated, and the cast 
of his figure, and his gestures were always in har- 
mony with his subject. From the beauty of- his 
declamation, in which force, sweetness, elegance, 
and strength coincided with the var^d movements 
of pantomimic cunning, I was convinced that he 
had not dbdained to form himself for this portion 
of the art of oratory in the schools of the trage* 
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dians of his penod. It was this agreement of the 
word with the action, that faciuated his hearers, 
with irresistible persuasiveness. How much I owe 
my taste for antiquity, since it gave me the power 
to pass over the lapse of ages, and obtain the sin 
gular felicity of an interview with that incompara- 
ble orator ! 

As I stood fnotionless in a spell of extatic ad- 
miration, he was silent, allowing me to satisfy my 
. ardent gace. Meanwhile I felt anew the desire 
of addressing him, and thus resumed: " I wish 
not, O Tully ! to intrude on thee, nor trouble by 
my presence the peace enjoyed by the dead. But 
thy silence, though majestic, and thy serious and 
severe air, till my heart with sadness and terror. 
May I not hope to find in thee now, those virtues 
which were the charm of thy earthly existence j 
thy high constancy in friendship ; thy faithful at- 
tachment to thy country; thy benevolent love of 
kindred ; thy amenity of manners ; thy eleva- 
tion of thought ; and thy heroic courage in de^ 
fending oppressed innocence ; which rendered the* 
the wonder and delight of that era ? These are 
the qualities of the soul, and the graVe cannot 
destroy them. Again let me hear thy voice, and 
permit me to enjoy at their source the pure waters 
of ^hy eloquence. To this he affably answered : 
/ V The facility with whicli thou speakest our lan- 
' ^oage, is to me surprising; great must have been 
the prodigies by which it has escaped the devas- 
tating torrent of time. I admire thy resolution 
and thy noble purpose in penetrating hither to 
seek these Shades, the very idea of whom makes 
the living tremble ; for spirits have been, among 
every people, the subject of a thousand tales as 
extravagant as untrue. Thine is a high and 
strong mind that can thus conquer the almost in- 
herent sentiments of fear, that principal appanage 
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of human weakness. But how* hast thou heard 
of my character, on which thou lavishest enco- 
miums to which, I confess, I cannot listen with- 
out pleasure? Why dost thou prefer me to my 
contemporaries, to many of whom, however, I 
l^steeraed myself inferior in merit?" Encouraged 
by his urbanity, I respectfully replied : *^ An in- 
tellect as great as thine, could not but possess a 
Hoble sincerity ; and this virtue betrays thy supe- 
riority in every page of thy golden volumes. In 
disquisitions of thine on philosophy, in which the 
pomp of eloquence vies with the lofty nature of 
the subject, thy opinions are expressed with mod^^- 
ratioD, and diou leavest the sentence of decision 
to the judgment of the reader. To me, this wise 
reserve appears to have been an attribute of many 
an ancient sage, commencing with Socrates, who 
often confounded the inflated pride of idle sophistry 
by his simple and perpetual interrogatories. This 
modest diffidence is rare at present ; the moderns, 
declaiming with rash impetuosity, seek distinction 
in the boldness or the singularity of their opi- 
nions." At these words Cicero interrupted me with 
some warmth : '' What is all human knowledge ?" 
said he ; ^' it is but a faint spark beside the ocean 
of eternal light and truth ! Those men, whose ce- 
lebrity commands the homage of the world, and 
whose genius seems to rise to heaven, are to us, 
who are freed from the slavery of the senses, 
but as the lower orders of the creation to you. 
And even we ourselves, cdthough disengaged 
from every impure mixture of humanity, what 
are we but imperfection, in comparison with su- 
preme intelligence. What, then, is more pitiable 
than the ridiculous pride of the worm of earth 
that dares to boast of his vain wisdom !" TuUy 
then paused, allowing me to resume my chain of 
remark. 

VOL. I. 3 
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Bat to Aow still further that I was familiar widi 
lug works, I b^an to repeat eiordiums of his phi- 
losophical discourses and peroradous of his ha- 
rangues; and, successively, as my memory fur- 
bished me with them, I recited seutences and 
passages of his difierent writtngs. As I Spoke, 
bis features assumed a deep sadness, and at length 
his eyes filled with tears, which fell on his toga. 
When I saw this I ceased, deeming that his dis- 
tress arose from chagrin at hearing his polished 
periods disfigured by my barbarous pronuncia- 
tion. But he then thus addressed me : " While 
en earth, I obtmned among my countrymen a high 
reputation in eloquence. I applied to that excel- 
lent art the whole measure of the talents which I 
had received from nature. Controlling at will the 
passions of my audience, I have often seen them 
in the Comitium yield to the impulse given them 
by my accents, as the waves are obedient to the 
winds J I have seen tears flowing from the eyes of 
a judge deemed inflexible ; serenity re-appear on 
the brow of accused innocence ; the paleness of 
shame clothe that of the vile calumniator, and the 
powerful contemner of justice and the laws, in 
trembling lay aside his criminal audacity. But 
thy simple recitation has exerted a power still 
greater ; for it renewed in my heart its human 
weaknesses, and filled it with an emotion which 
the abodes of death never supply. Could more 
agreeable sounds reach my ears, than my own 
words repeated with so much exactness atier the 
lapse of twenty centuries t" Gratified to find 
t!int I could escita in his bosom feelings akin to 
pleasure, I strove to repeat the effect by evincing 
an intimate acquaintance with his private history ; 
and I therefore went over in detail all the circnm- 
staiicea of tiis death, the recollection of which still 
awakens in us to tender an interest. But this 
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alfiscted him more deeply; and gaiiag at me 
motmifully, he, with a deep sigh, thus explain- 
ed his sorrow : '* By this sad tale," said he, 
" thou hast, though unintentionally, wounded my 
^oul ; for, alas ! until now I knew not of tliose 
outrages upon my lifeless remains. It is true 
they Were wrought on the insensible clay; but 
they were mariied with such malignity, hatred 
and contempt, that they afflict me in spite of my 
resolution. The injury is ancient, resentiHent su- 
perfluous, and it is too late for revenge ; still, I 
feel a human sympathy for my degraded limbs, 
and recoil at the thought of die indignities they 
received." I listened in surprise ; and after cot* 
lecting my thoughts in silence, thus exclaimed: 

'^ And can it be that thou hast remained in igno- 
rance of them so long ! But thou seest with 
what fervour and assiduity I seek an intercourse 
witli these spirits of the dead ; the same desire is 
felt so deeply by hundreds as to render death wel- 
come rather than revolting ; and mortality sends 
hither daily his thousands of messengers ; how 
then hast thou never been prompted to qoestion 
.^any of those numerous comers, while the oppor** 
tunities were so innumerable, and the field of in«^ 
quiry so vast f " Cicero thus answered me : '' AU 
that passes here in a changeless eternity, differs 
more than thou thinkest from that fugitive instant 
called hYe. There is no relation nor analogy be* 
tween your qualities and ours. For you, time, 
space, and motion, are the rule and the foundation 
<^ every science ; they are repugnant to us as 
absurd moififications. Eternity is immeasurable ; 
fipace and change of place suit not an incorporeal 
substance, which has no determinate proportions, 
and which occupies no place. Such obstacles as 
these oppose all communication of idea. As far 
OS the weak language of mortals can express the 
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mysteries of this second life, know, that here we are 
plunged into the ocean of ages, a vast abyss, where 
not only a few spectres, but whole generations, 
ffoat as unperceived as the withered leaf tost upon 
the biUows of the deep. Certainly, in compari- 
son to the infinitude which surrounds us, your 
•cean is but an imperceptible speck, and yet, even 
on that, were ever wretches known to meet, who 
had been scattered over its breast by shipwreck? 
This is but an imperfect image of the difficulties 
that interdict all intercourse in this profound and 
shoreless immensity, the very idea of which over- 
whelms reason, fatigues thought, wearies the ima* 
gination, and forbids our vainly attempting to pass 
the limits which restrict our feeble comprehension/' 
I listened to these mysterious words with incre- 
dulous astonishment, for whatever deference I 
might yield to the authority of Cicero, the shades 
I had seen assemble around him seemed to eviy 
dence that their re-union was not impossible. I 
therefore modestly expressed my doubts, and he 
answered with mildness : ^' It is a trait of character 
both honourable and praiseworthy, for it is a proof 
of candour, to grant or to refuse assent according to 
our conviction. But know, that I can at once 
remove from thy soul the doubts I have raised m 
it. We were dispersed and separated by immense 
intervals in the gulf of time ; we floated on the 
silent bosom of darkness, without ever having en- 
countered each other during all the long course of 
ages ; when, suddenly, the vast of space rang with 
a sound like the clangour of a trumpet, calling us. 
to this particular region of the earth. Follow^ 
ing the route it indicates, like mariners in a stor- 
my night, keeping in view the distant beacon, we 
hastened hither, and gradually converging formed 
this immense crowd. We saw in a moment that these 
were the tombs of those who,* by their wonderfui 
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deeds, bad been the principal authors of the great- 
ness of Rome, her firmest support in danger, and 
her fairest ornament in prosperity. The proud- 
est nations have quailed to hear the name of this 
august race. But now, when the slumber of their 
sepulchre was broken, and their once venerated 
remains were shattered and disturbed with rude 
sacrilege, the greatest consternation struck the 
spirits of the (kparted, and occasioned this un-* 
expected summons. In the mean time I addressed 
the first ttiat came, whom I found to be the souls 
of the vidgar. However, my former habits pre* 
vailed, and I addressed diem with the high an* 
thority which I formerly displayed in the Comi- 
tlum." 



Casar and Brutus canvass the merits of the latt&i^s 

Tifrannicide. 

While Cicero thus afiabiy conversed with me, 
the air became filled with the murmurs of a thou* 
sand complaining voices. Presently, from the 
solid esff th, firom the tombs, and from the winding^ 
and sinuosities of the cavern, throngs of spectres 
glided . into view, rendered visible by the scintil- 
lations of a light, which appeared peculiar to 
them, like that emitted by the glow-worm. These 
apparitions partially resembled the preceding; 
but their raiment was different; several were 
clothed in the ample toga, the robe of peace ; 
some in the short military snrcoat ; some were in 
armour, others wore the matronal robe; so that 
their appearance bespoke them to be the shades 
of the higher order of Romans. But how im* 

2* 
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poring wai the pride evpressed in tbeir eoiMtf^ 
liftnceS) and how mtyestic their mien ! Althongb 
I bad so fervently dttired to behold them, yet 
tbeir impressive aspect sbook my courage; 1 
drew closer to Cicero, and entreated bim to support 
and ccmfirm my resolution, for the trying and un-^ 
expected spectacle was too k^y and overpowering 
for human vision. He veiled them from my sight 
for a moment with bis hand, and encouraging me 
with a glance full of benignity, exclaimed, ^ Stay !'^ 
^en, taming to the spectres, be waved his band 
for silence, with an air of authority tempered with 
suavity* The phantoms in stillness arranged them* 
selves respectrally around him, while I stood ex* 
pectant in breathless awe. The throng eyed 
each other with anxious curiosity ; but that senti* 
ment seemed stroi^st in Cicero. As he gazed 
on the multitude he suddenly exclaimed, with aa 
^aculation of del%bt, " Do I not behold Mar* 
cus Brutus, who was termed so justly, the last 
Roman f^' ^' Yes,^ answered a spectre, wh(> 
stretched out his arms to bim, *^I am he, still 
ready to stab a tyrant!" The two amicable 
jtfbades then endeavoured to express their mutual 
aflbction and esteem, by embraces after the man^ 
ner of mortals ; but while they were thus indulg- 
ing ttieir delight at recognition, a spectre sprang 
between them, and, shuddering, thus remonstrated s 
^ Wherefore," said he, *« this insensate joy ! is not 
this the murderer of C«esar-*-of Caesar, whose 
death was fetal to our country, whom it deprived oT 
tbe wise moderator of her contending interests ?" 
Brutus, enraged at the bdd intrusion, exclaimed,. 
'^ Antony ! such language suits well the corruption 
^ thy heart. But it was enough for thee to outragi; 
virtue on earth ; here, at least, trouble not with thy 
latter sarcasms, the bliss of souls separated from 
wch other for centaries, ud now for the first, al- 
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lowed to enjoy the efiosioiis of a fiiendsbip, bence^ 
forth unchangeable." Brutus was still speakinf^, 
when another spectre hastily pressed forward to 
bear a part in the fierce discussion. The phan<- 
toms gave way before him, as to a personage ot 
rank and power. As he advanced, he sternly 
eyed Cicero and Brutus, and the three gazed upon 
each other in a silence, gloomy as the fearful calm 
which precedes the tempest. 

*' Brutus, thou traitor !" at length exclaimed this 
indignant spirit; "with thy perfidious cant art 
thou sowing trouble and discord in this realm of 
peace ! Although my destruction and thy crime 
have been merged so long in the gulfs of oblivion^ 
yet thy hatred bums in thy heart as keen as if this 
were again the fatal Ides of March ! Has not my 
blood then, flowing by so many cruel wounds^ 
cpienched the thirst thou faadst for it f But the 
grave even, in which resentment ceases, and the 
sympathy which a common fate inspires, have not 
subdued thy obstinate antipathy!" Brutus at* 
tempted no answer to this lively apostrophe, and 
remained in deep thought. His barsfa, strong fea* 
tures, nnafiectedly tranquil and serious without 
anger, bespoke the soul of the Stoic, unintimidat- 
ed and immoved. While the irritated shade still 
regarded him with an irelul eye, Antony, smooth 
and affable, came forward ; his presence immediate* 
ly calmed Caesar, who saluted him as a friend. I 
Joiew this third apparition to be Julius Csesar, 
the Dictator, not only from the sentiments he had 
expressed, but also from the resemblance his fea- 
tures bore to those on his statues and coins. I 
was eagerly fistening for the continuation of a dis- 
cussion of such high import, when Cicero, placing 
himself between the tiro heroes, said in a sooth- 
ing tone to the Dictator : *' Be appeased, mighty 
C^ar t Brutus was not knmical to tbee^ but to 
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thy tyranny. In life thou wast just to thy rivals, 
praisiDg their virtues even when they were array- 
ed agunst thee. Then remember the sterling pro- 
bity of Brutus, the integrity of his morals, and his 
temperance and equanimity ; and although he r^s- 
ed his arm against thee, if thou wilt not suffer me 
to call his act just, at least diou wilt thyself ac- 
knowledge that fais hand aimed the blow with a 
xeal, which, though mistaken, was still a leal for 
his country's sake alone." The Dictator listened 
to the exhortation and acquiesced : " What," said 
he to Tully, " what cannot thy all-powerful elo- 
quence accomplish ? how it won &om me the par- 
don of Ligarius ! The writings which contained 
the proofs of his guilt escaped from my hands ; and 
I pardoned him, not convinced of his innocence, 
but softened by thy persuasion." " This," said 
Cicero, " was the effect of thy own clemency, not 
of my poor endeavour." Cfesar quickly replied : 
" By exciting that sentiment in my heart, thou 
sbouldst ahare in the merit of the action ; but, oh 
what a hitler result we reaped firom it ! 1 saw 
among my assassins that very Ligarius, he who had 
been saved hy thy eloquence and my compassion ■" 
Brutus during this conversation preserved a se- 
rious silence. Cicero then turned to him, and 
taking him affectionately by the hand, thus ad- 
dressed him: " Let the completion of thy design 
content thee ; to sacrifice to thy country that au- 
gust victim, was sufficient for thy glory ; then let it 
also allay diy enmity ; for, to preserve resentment 
here, when all motive for it has been long cancelled 
by time, would be ostentatious rancour rather than 
generous finnness. It is thy friend that entreats 
thee, in the name of that amity which united us ob 
earth, and of that pure philosophy which consoled 
us amid our civil cares, now to evince thy natural 
magnamiiuty. If; armed for the interests of Rome, 
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&0U didst Strike the mortal part of Caesar, benccs 
forward let thy friendship console his spirit for the 
eternal exile to which it was consigned by thee." 
These words dissipated the stem gloom on the brow 
ofBrutus; and the Dictator, with that facile spirit of 
forgiveness which always distinguished him, grasp- 
ed with an amicable pressure the same hand that 
had deprived him of existence. It was evident, that 
the pleasure of again beholding his great and vir* 
tuous fellow citizen, had extinguished all desire of 
revenge. Thus the soul, disengaged from the bo* 
dy, is privileged to rise unshackled above the con- 
flict of human passions. An expression of satisfac" 
tion difliised itself over the thin and ever pallid 
features of Brutus. " O Csesar !" said he, " I struck 
thee not because I hated thee, but because I pitied 
Rome. Death, in ending our passions and our 
enterprises, permits us at length, after twenty cen- 
turies, to weigh the merits of my action with im- 
partiad justice. I leave it to thyself-^seems it not 
to thee that thy most fortunate successes were eacb 
a degradation to the republic .^" " This," cried 
Cicero, '^ this is the high and noble freedom of 
argument, of which only such illustrious souls are 
capable !" But Antony, impelled by his instinc- 
tive attachment for the Dictator, wished to repel 
the charge of Brutus ; Caesar, by a look, rebuked 
him to ^ilence ; then turning to lus opponent, he 
thus addressed him : '* I will ask thee in answer, if, 
when I was prostrated by thy dagger, Rome was ren- 
dered free ?" " No," replied Brutus^ with a deep 
sigh ; ** she became the prey of yon Antony, and 
of Octavius thy nephew ; tfiey renewed the pro- 
scriptions of Sylla^ and decapitated the best citi- 
zens." " But thou, Marcus, what was thy fate ?" 
said Caesar ; ** what reward did thy country bestow 
on thee for that deep crime which is to be justified 
by its utility ?" " An immortal name," answered 
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Brutos $ " and the approbs^tion of the wise are the 
ordinary recompense of virtue. If the rigour of 
fortune forbade me this, there remains in my 
own heart, one more sweet and certain— 4he 
consciousness of a Just and generous purpose.^' 
" But tell me, Brutus,^' resumed Caesar, " wlfat 
was thy fate ?" Brutus sadly and slowly re* 
plied : *' Viewing with despondence the hard desr 
tiny that awaited Rome, I turned against myself 
the sword that was now useless to her. I fell, but 
with the republic ; I had not to support the shame 
of seeing my country enslaved." " Then," said 
Caesar, "thou avowest that thy enterprise was 
unavailing ; now let us examine whether its causes 
and motives were just and necessary." " Usten," 
exclaimed Brutus, " and thou thyself shalt judge. 
Thou wast gifted with a genius, profound, but inca- 
pable of repose ; with a high spirit inordinately am- 
bitious; with a disposition generous, but impatient 
of an equal ; with a heroic but ungovernable wish 
for signal achievements. With this uncommon 
assemblage of splendid vices and equivocal virtues, 
thy love of supremacy opened thy path 'to great^- 
*iiess ; but in the impaired condition of our consti* 
tution, thou wast the most dangerous of its subjects. 
For, to thee the commission of wrong was no im^ 
pediment, if thou couldst but profit by our weak- 
ness to arrive at the height of power. Then in^ 
deed, when thou hadst attained that elevation^ thou 
didst affect a parade of clemency to the small num- 
ber of thy enemies whom thy vengeance had not yet 
overtaken, I do not pretend to take shelter in the 
vagueness of a general and sweeping sentence ; I 
will detail the proofs of my accusation. Let us pass 
over the dissolute licentiousness of thy private life, 
and only pause on thy public transactions. We 
will go back to thy earlier days, already mature 
is profligacy, when having squandered immense 
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nuns in tbe Comitiuin, to bribe the electors to give 
thee the proconsulate of Iberia, thou wouldst not 
have been able to reach that province, but have 
been ignominiously arrested on tbe way, by the 
prosecutions of thy creditors, if our rich Cras*> 
ftus had not stood forward as thy security. Hav- 
ing attained the consulate by the same means, we 
found thee more factious than a tribtme ; and ever 
adroitly flattering the passions of the people, to 
prepare, by thejr favour, a way for thyself to the 
highest fortune, even through civil commotions. 
With what grief the senate, and most of all the 
venerable Cato, heard thee propose anew the 
Agrarian law, that perpetual aliment of plebeian 
tumult and dissatisfaction ! Thy colleague Bibulus 
vainly opposed the dangerous and baneful propo- 
sal. Thou didst appeal to the people from the de- 
cree of the senate. How shall I paint the horrors 
of the Comitium, when thy satellites, to terrify the 
friends of order into submission, were dispersed 
through the assembly, secretly armed ! Scarcely 
had Bibulus begun his harangue against the pro- 
posed law, when the people, roused by thee, co- 
vered with mud the venerable head of that consul, 
broke the fasces of his lictors, pulled him from the 
rostra, and dragged him to the steps of the tem- 
ple of Castor, covered with blood that streamed 
from tbe wounds received by his friends in their 
endeavours to protect him ; two of these were tri- 
bunes ; their inviolable office had been to them no 
protection. Twice our great Cato strove to influ- 
ence that tumultuous assembly with his voice, re- 
spected until then ; each time thy hired ruffians vio- 
lently removed him from the tribunal. In this man- 
ner, laying aside all shame, thou didst openly seek 
to undermine the republic. Thy unfortunate col- 
league was obliged to keep concealed in his own 
house dinrmg the greater part of his consulship ; his 
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retreat gave up our freedom to thee ss a defenceless 
victim expiring witfain thy grasp. Thy absence of 
ten years in Gaul became to us as fata) as thy pre- 
Knce, for it furnished thee with instraments to aft- 
Gist thy amhiliouE progress. Those provinces and 
wars were to thee a great arena, where victories 
over our enemies were only preludes to the sub- 
jection of Rome herself. Recollect, CEesar, that 
execrable day on which thou didst pass the Rubi- 
con ; and the dread silence of the nation at eight 
of thy armed approach ! Of what avail were thy 
conquests and the discipline of thy troops ? Thy 
warlike legions brought us a decepuve glory and 
a real slavery. From that time, contemning 
our rights, thou didst daily repeat such shameless 
assertions as these: 'that the republic only existed 
in name ; that Sylla was to blame for having abdi- 
cated the Dictatorship ; and.that there was no other 
law in Rome than thy will.' Courtiers, pliant 
tools, mean flatterers, and debased characters, soon 
gathered around thee, and strove in thy service to 
outvie each other in baseness and servile compli- 
ance. These worthy emissaries insidiously placed 
in crowds a few hirelings instructed to address thee 
in their shouts as king ; and diadems were seen 
upon thy statues. Yon Antony, then consul, with 
fawning hypocrisy came naked to the Lupercal, 
where thou wast seated upon a throne of gold, and 
oflered thee an imperial diadem. He threw himself 
at thy feet, and entreated thee to accept it ; while 
thou didst refuse it with all the dignity of the tra- 
gic buskin, leaving us in doubt which of yon was 
the most expert, the one to flatter, or the other to 
fei|rii. But the joyful exclamations of the crowd 
whenever ibou didst put back the crown, then 
their thrciitening silence at sight of the abject farce 
of re-oiTeriiig it, showed thee that, in spite of bU 
thf arts, the populace even were not yet depraved^ 
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enough to forget their ancient detestation of royal- 
ty. But, as if some fatality had so blunted our 
penetration that we could not read the heart of a 
tyrant, thy effrontery did not even endeavour to 
conceal its designs. For instance ; Lucius Cotta, 
the keeper of the Sybilline leaves, published this 
oracle : The Parikians <:an only be conquered by a 
Icing ^ therefore we were not to hope for success 
unless we gave thee that title. To such an extent 
had the corruption and servility of thy partisans 
arisen, that some one of them dared to propose in 
the senate, that thou shouldst be so entirely freed 
frofn the restraints of propriety, as to have the pri- 
vilege of sending for any Roman woman at thy 
choice. What more unequivocal proof of tyranny 
than.tbis, when, for each day that we were spared 
our own and our childrens' lives, and the modesty 
of our wives and daughters, we were to thank thy 
clemency? But more: we had seen the plains of 
Pharsalia covered with the <;orses of Romans; the 
head of Pompey had been struck off by assassins ; 
the best citizens were in banishment ; the country 
in strife and terror. Through multitudes of thy 
slain countrymen, thou hadst at length reached 
the thrc^ne^ so that thy regaUmantle drew its royal 
purple from our blood* Then impious flattery 
gave thee the title of Julius Jove, of the invincible 
god ; then arose in thy name, temples, altars, and 
statues ; incense smoked on thy shrines ; thou 
hadst priests, libations, and sacrifices ; when a for- 
tunate stroke .ojf my dagger delivered us from thy 
divinity." 
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Casar exposes the corruption of the RepMiCf and 
maintains that a Monarchy was necessary. 

BaiTTUiB ceased ; and Caesar thus bespoke the ex- 
pectant phantoms : ^' If my victories, my bonnties, 
and my magnanimity, ever procured for me a claim 
to your kindness, I ask no other reward than that 
you should listen to me now. If Julius Caesar 
was guihy, the daggers of that conspirator and 
his acccNuplices thoroughly avenged you. Let 
me then enjoy the privilege of pleading in defence 
of my cause, a privilege not denied to the criminal 
or the malefactor." Then turning to Brutus, he 
fiius proceeded : ** Since thou hast unfolded the 
train of inducements that led thee to tear me from 
my country as an obstacle fatal to her happiness, let 
me relate in tm*n the moUves which excited me to 
rause myself above our citizen equality. The first, 
the most important, and that which is the main 
spring of every other, is the fatality then presiding 
over the affairs of the republic, leaving no medium 
for a truly noble spirit, between slavery and em- 
pire. The injuries our country laboured under 
were not of recent date ; they were numerous, old, 
inveterate, and incurable ; real freedom was not on- 
ly declining, or in danger, but had actually perish- 
ed long before we saw the light. The wisest wish 
the Roman people could cherish, was to find, un- 
der the protection of a supreme moderator^ a cer- 
tain asylum from the unbridled license of party 
spirit. 

** In proof of my assertion, call to mind that a 
century before my assassination, Curiatius, the 
tribune, had the audacious boldness to threaten 
the consuls, Scipio Nasica and Junius Brutus, with 
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imprisonment, and then carried the threat mto ex- 
ecution by means of the fiiry of the populace, 
which he exerted himself to rouse. Five years had 
scarcely elapsed after that unfortunate consulship^ 
when our divisions took the dreadfiil character of 
a civil war under the tribunate of the Gracchi* 
If their violent deadi was i|ot a sufficient evidence 
of our extreme and irremediable cormptiion, the 
presence of a biurbarian king within oinr walls 
disclosed it to the whole world. I ^ak of Jugur* 
Ifaa, who usurped the throne of Numidia by the 
murder of his two brothers. Our consuls^ Scaurug 
and Calpurnkis, who had been sent to bring him 
to justice, returned to Rome, purchased by his 
hribes. When ordered to appear before the se<- 
mate, to smswer the accusation against hun, be pre- 
sented himself with a serene and intrepid brow, 
conscious that his gold would buy the favour of bis 
judges. He showed the measure of the contempt 
lie bore them, by assassinating in Rome, even un- 
der the weight of the first accusation, his third 
brother Massiva, who had sought our hospitable 
protection, but in vain. The senate punished thi« 
treason against us, and all the other crimes of Ju« 
g^rtha, by decreeing that he should leave Rome. 
Such a culpable lenity, such a darii^ evasion of 
justice, astonished the criprit himself. Turning to 
the walls he had just quitted, he addressed them in 
these memorable words, well suited to perpetuate 
your shame and his scorn : O venal city ! if a pur* 
chaser be found for iheej thou art gone ! 

^^ If any sage maintained an honourable exemp* 
tion from the general immorality, he became an 
object of raillery and persecution. Thus the ve- 
nerable censor, Quintus Metellns Nnmidicus, 
whose heart was warm with the heroic virtues of 
the elder times, was so hated, that the tribune 
Cousins Asinius arrested him with his own handj 
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in the street, in open day, and dragged him to the 
Tarpeian Rock, from which he would have pre- 
cipitated him, if some one had not rescued the 
•ensor, already covered with bruises, and the blood 
breaming from his ears. The factious were im- 
patient even of his presence ; but that most unrival- 
led demagogue, the tribune SatUminus, carried his 
insolence so far, as to abuse him in the Comitiumy 
which was once the peaceable sanctuary of liberty, 
but now the den of discord and contention, 'where 
showers of stones and mud replaced the powers 
•f eloquence and the influence of merit. Pur-* 
sued by the people, who were led by Satuminus, 
Metellus took refuge in the Capitol. The fiery 
tribune followed him close, resolved to take his 
life ; but a little more, and the very place whick 
bad been the theatre of his glory and triumphs,, 
would have witnessed his assassination. It was 
«nly by great efforts, and through the blood of 
the citizens flowing in torrents from the Capito* 
line hill, that the patricians succeeded to save a* 
life so precious. But, worn out by the daily io-^ 
suits he met, Metellus left Rome, to wait for bet- 
tcr days in the island of Rhodes. (3) 

^' After the time of his trlbunaite had expired, 
the ambition of Satuminus, inflamed by the en- . 
jo3naient of power, made ilim aspire a second time 
to that dignity. Being excluded by the suffrages, 
Jie and his partisans in the assembly gave them- 
selves up to the rage of disappointment. Before 
your eyes, O most patient Quirites ! he slew Nonius 
Sufenas, the last of the ten tribunes newly elect- 
ed, and proclaimed himself tribune in his stead. 
Since ye could bear such a pitch of insolence, did 
ye not, O Romans, deserve to meet it.^ Satur- 
ninus not only maintained possession of the 
ofBce of tribune, but exercised the power it gave 
him ii a spirit conformable to his manner of 
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acquiriDg it. What, then, was secure in Rome, save 
iakipdty ? What magistrate was sacred, what an* 
thority was respected, what viitne was not spnm* 
ed? Alas! wherefore do I recall these odious, 
these deplorable transactions, so long lost in the 
past, and so abject, in comparison with the con» 
templations of eternity ! And yet, the sight of 
this concourse of our ancestors, our oonten^K>ra» 
lies, and hundreds of successive generations of 
Romans, spontaneously awakes reminiscences of 
mortality. Some of you perhaps, were even wit* 
nesses of the unexampled insolence of Satuminos 
to the prsetor Glaucia, when be turned him out of 
the Comitium, and broke his curule seat, because he 
thought his presence presumptuous. But from such 
a tribune, what deed need surprise us.^ So<m after, 
his retainers slew, in the lace of the people, the se* 
oator Memmius, who was on the eve of obtaining 
the consulship. This at length aroused you from 
your unnatural apathy. No longer cold specta*' 
tors, you assaulted Satuminus, tore him to pieces, 
and paraded his bloody head through the streets, 
revenging the offences of the tribune by insults 
upon his inanimate limbs. Thus, murder was 
punished by murder, crime by crime—- and the 
harshness of the remedy only confirmed the evil. 
The death of that tribune seemed to clear the ho- 
rizon of Rome from the dark presages he had 
hung over it ; and the very year of my birth, Me- 
tellus re-appeared, like the first sunbeam that 
breaks through the clouds of the tempest. But 
from my earliest years I witnessed confusion and 
disturbance in my country. Drusus, the tribune, 
on the one hand, fomented the insubordination of 
the people ; on the other, Ceepio, a senator, pro- 
tected the tyranny of the nobles. The source of 
those dangerous divisions was perfectly puerile. 
Recollect those two men, who, with sbameleisji 

3* 
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folly, carried tbe abuse of friendship so for s^ to 
exchange wives ; yet, less jealous of their honour 
than of the possession of some paltry bauble, they 
quarrelled at a public sale about a ring, which 
both desired. Time ripened their mutual angev 
into virulent hatred ; and the unhappy Romans, 
entangled in their disputes in the Comitium, were 
drawn into fatal contentions. Dmsus publicly 
threatened to Ihrow Caepio from the Tarpeian 
Rock, once the glorious goal of the triumphal 
march, but now a field of death to all who expos- 
ed the multitude. From threats agamst Caepio, 
the audacity of Drusus next arose to aets agaijist 
the consul Philip, whose authority was so burden- 
some a restraint to hini, that he wrought upon the 
passions of the people, vmtil he roused them to 
drag Philip to prison, with blows and execrations. 
At sight of the blood that gushed from his nostrils, 
Drusus exclaimed, it %9 n€it bloody hut the essence^ 
^ihrushes; hinting by this insulting scofi^ that 
Fhilip was devoted to the pleasures of the table. 
Before the tribunate of Drusus was over, he pe- 
rished at night by secret treason, nor were his 
murderers ever discovered. O that our troubles 
could have died with him 1 But he was scarcely 
gone, when tbe violation of justice was greater 
than ever, and was excited by tbe same cause 
that had so often threatened to overturn the states 
I mean the debts of the people to the patricians. 
These affairs were referred to A. Sempronius 
Asellius,^ who filled the station of pra&tor, and vi- 
gorously opposed the avidity of the creditors, who 
wrung their debtors with an exorbitant usury. 
This irritated the patricians, who proved by their 
""onduct, that they indeed held justice to be only 
idle name. Sempronius, while offering a burnt 
rifice, was attacked with stones; tbe sacred 

} escaped frvm bis bands, and be endeavoured 
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to attain a neighbouring chapel of Vesta ; bnt the 
fierce patricians intercepted him on the way, and 
stabbed him in a tavern, where he was hastily tak- 
ing refuge. The senate in vain promised a re- 
compense to whoever would denounce the assas- 
sins : they remained unknown, although the mur- 
der was committed publicly. Nought but evil 
prospered in Rome. 

^' But now there unrolls before my startled eyes, 
a vast and immense volume, written in characters 
of blood. There I read the cruelties of the two 
who shed it insatiably, Marius and Sylla." At 
these names, the air rung with murmurs ; rage 
and terror were expressed in the gestures and 
on the features of the shades. Caesar was silent 
for a moment, like the mariner who, from the 
prow, gazes with an intrepid eye upon the 
billow that roars around his galley. At length 
he exclaimed, ^' Too tardy and useless is this re* 
gret : when the name only of those tyrants now 
excites such a horror, why did ye so dastardly 
sufier their brutal excesses }^^ He paused ; — ^there 
was a dignity of rebuke even in his silence, 
that boshed the complaints of the crowd. He 
then thus resumed his narrative : " Sylla, at the 
age of fifty, in the full vigour of mind and body, 
attained the consulate, the year after the murder 
of the praetor Asellius. Anxious to measure his 
abilities with the most famous and most formida- 
ble of our enemies, he solicited the command of 
the army against Mithridates. Marius, then in his 
seventieth year, and not less oppressed by age 
than by an excessive corpulency, aspired to the 
same honour. The ambition of his dotage, was 
to terminate his career in the midst of arms and 
conquest in Cappadocia and Pontus. He had 
been six times consul, and could boast of having 
vanquished the Numidians, the Teutons, and the 

Cimbri. 3uch wer« these two rivals, such, their 
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DiotiveB, and such their respective titles ; a etrug- 
gle for glory nt first, but as fatal in its consequen' 
COS as heinous in its course. Marius, to obtain 
your sufirages, attached to him the tribune P. 
Sulpicins, a man equally athirst for blood and 
gold. He excelled in every vice, but it were diffi- 
cult to decide which ruled his heart the most aa- 
periously. That he might fill the Comitiuni with 
men devoted to his interest, and more fit for the 
ruin than the service of the state, he publicly sold 
to the vile rabble the right of citiienship, a title 
by which Rome formerly compensated the faith- 
ful attachment of her allies. Too certain of the 
success of his audacity not to make it bis vaunt, 
he never showed himself in the assembly of the 
people without an escort of three thousand stipen- 
diaries, and six hundred young knights, to whom 
he gave the name of Anti^Senalon, a name which 
they studied to deserve by seditious carriage. No 
sooner had the senate nominated Sylla to march 
against Mithridates, than the bold tribune let loose 
his bloodhounds among the people, to support the 
pretensions of Marius. The dagger was drawn, 
and plied too well ; the consuls took to flight, and 
the Forum was filled with the dead. Sylla has- 
tened to the army in Campania ; while in Rome 
the infuriated populace, their feet dyed in the yet 
warm blood of theii- victims, transferred the com- 
mand to Marius. His proud rival, whose heart 
was inaccessible to pity, an emotion which he 
despised, instead of directing his legions to Asia, 
where new victories awaited them, led them baclt 
to Rome to glut his vengeance. His entrance 
Into oiir walls was that of a famished tiger. The 
streels, the dwellings, rung with the fearful uproar 
of lamentations,' groans, and shrieks, the din of 
arme, and the moans of the dying. Sylla him- 
self] brandishing a torch, animated his troops to 
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the work of destmction. stnd exhorted them to 
bam the city. Terrijfied, wild and desperate, you 
shut yourselves up in your mansions, and could 
only throw from your battlements, the ruins 
and timber of your burning roofs upon the men of 
Sylla : your resistance served to increase the rage 
of the assailants, and afforded them means to feed 
the flames. It was no longer a tumult, but a de- 
termined warfare. O dark and hateful day, thai 
saw the last hope of liberty perish ! when, for the 
first time, the eagle in the hands of a Roman citi* 
zen, was a sign of slavery and death to Romans ! 
That Marius, whose arm had so often saved Rome 
and Italy from the barbarian, was forced to fly 
our walls. : After this victory, if that title can be 
given to so guilty a success, Sylla drew off his 
army to Campania, and passed over into Greece. 
Rome, delivered from the presence of these vin* 
dictive rivals, was not the less the prey of dissen- 
sion and trouble from the divisions of the two 
consuls, Cneius Octavius and Cinna. The latter^ 
notwithstanding his oath of loyalty to Sylla, given 
in the Capitol, sold himself to the partisans of Ma- 
rias for three hundred talents; — ^he then armed 
the people and the slaves, and proposed the recall 
of the outlawed Marius. The other consul oppos- 
ed him, and the Comitium became a field of con* 
flict, where many thousands lost their lives. Cinna 
repulsed, left Rome and traversing Italy, collect- 
ed his party together : he was joined by Marius ; 
and both eager for revenge, hastened to our gates, 
to wield against us the sword still reeking with 
our blood. The defence of Rome was then con- 
fided to Pompey Strabo ; but, as if even the skies 
frowned upon a war in which, under their natal 
walls, father fought against son, and brother 
against brother, a dark tempest arose, and your 
unfortunate defender was struck by lightning.— 
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The people, Jbardened by calamity, and seized 
with a strange frenzy, dispersed the ccmvoy that 
carried to the funeral pile the blasted remains of 
Pompey, tore them from the bier, and dragged 
them ignoroiniously through the streets. Such 
was the fate of the father of that Pompey to whom 
you gave the surname of the Cheats and whose 
rare merit I myself admire, notwithstanding his 
rivalry with me to share what is indivisible — ^the 
sovereign power. 

" The unhappy state of afiairs among the besieg- 
ed, soon forced the senate not only to wish for 
peace, but to sue for conditions. Cinna entered 
first, preceded by his lictors. Marine remained 
at the gates, pretending, with a smile of derision, 
that he could not enter until the people solemnly 
annulled his decree of banishment. While they 
were imxiously collecting the sufirages in the Co- 
mitium, Marius threw his squadrons into the city, 
closed the gates, and distributed in every quarter 
ruffians selected from the slaves, many of whom he 
had afiranchised for that day's massacre. The 
streets became encumbered with corpses, their 
severed limbs spurned about by the populace ; in« 
fants were dashed against the stones ; and, in the 
face of death, mothers strove in vain to protect 
their trembling daughters fromi the licentious sol- 
diery. The Rostra were soon covered with the 
heads of the noblest patricians. The ravages of 
a hungry wolf rushing into the fold, would give 
but B.n imperfect idea of the furious and sanguina- 
ry excesses of Marius. You, ye Remans ! so proud 
of liberty, so tenacious of your rights, were now 
insensible to the extreme of injury : trembling at 
sight of the slaughter, you passively stretched out 
your necks to the sword of the executioner, who 
insulted your cowardice. And although Cneius 
-^Pctavius, the consul, surrounded by his lictors. 
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j^ced himself iu his curule seat, unfLrmed, and 
awaited with unshsJken soul the event of the 
strife ; not even this was the effect of true courage. 
1 know when the poniard was raised above bis headr 
he never shrank from the blow ; but, after death, 
there was found upon him the answer of -an astro* 
loger, that assured him he was not destined to 
perish in the tumult of that day. 

'^ The mind recoils from so many horrors, and 
in their immense circuit, no longer knows which 
to particularise* Here, Sextus licinius, a sena* 
tor, is thrown, by the order of Marius, from the 
Tarpeian Rock ; there, the son of Marius slays a 
tribune, and makes an offering of the head to his 
father ; further on, Publius Crassus, unable to sur- 
vive his son murdered before his eyes, kills him- 
self on the body of his expiring child. Two of 
my family, Caius and Lucius Cfiesar, brothers, 
were that day immolated: the first took refuge 
with one of ius clients, whose life had been saved 
by his eloquence. The traitor, violating the laws 
of gratitude and hospitality, gave him up to the 
emissaries of Marius. The other was slaughter- 
ed on the tomb of the tribune Varius, who was^ 
during life, the foe of every virtue : his impure 
manes must have driuik with pleasure the blood 
of such a victim. But among the host of dark 
deeds which time has entombed, I cannot pass in 
silence the tragical death of Mark Antony the 
orator. None have ever presumed any other 
cause for bis proscription, than the natural hatred 
of the wicked for the virtuous. Marius was at 
table when he heard of his arrest. Drunk with 
Falemian and blood, he shouted in transport, 
clapped his hands, stamped his feet, and in hb 
brutish joy, would himself have hastened to des- 
patch him, if his guests had not forcibly detained 
bim. He therefore charged with this commissioB 
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Anius, his military tribune, who, when he reached 
the house of Antony, remained at the threshold, 
and commanded his officers to execute the murder. 
These, restrained by the aspect and eloquence of 
Antony, hesitated to obey their orders. The tri- 
bune, indignant at their delay, entered the cham- 
ber, and with his own hands cut off, the head of 
Antony, while his men, affected by the powerful 
and pathetic appeal of the orator, were standing 
in mute amaze, and drowned in tears. The murder- 
er, with the head in his hand, returned to Marius, 
who embraced him for the success of his mission. 
The monster placed the gory head among the 
viands that covered his table, where he was still 
banqueting ; feasted his eyes on it a long while, 
and then sent it, with numberless others, to the 
Rostra, for a spectacle of terror, in the very spot 
where.it had so often been gazed on as an object 
of admiration. 

" Neither talent, nor virtue, nor rank, were 
barriers to the blind ferocity of Marius. Devoted 
to vengeance, he deluged with bIoj»<^ a. €ity, from 
which a short while before, he had been driv(an by 
the fate of arms. Even Catiilus, who had so pow- 
erfully contributed to the defeat of the Cimbri, 
found no pity from him ;— neither his former ser- 
vices, nor the laurels they bad gathered together, 
were sufficient to soften for a moment the heart of 
the tyrant, jealous of his ancient partner in fame : 
*' he dies /' was hi^ only answer to the entreaties 
of his friends. Reduced to despair, Catulu« shut 
himself up in a close chamber, which he had filled 
with combustible materials, and perished in the 
flames. Merula, the flamen of Jupiter, opened his 
own veins before the statue of that god, rather 
than submit to the axe of the executioner. But 
such was the namber of those whom Marius had 
dojtermined to destroy, that he had not time to 
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pronounce a separate sentence lipoa each. He 
therefore agreed with his satellites on a more ex- 
peditious means of completing the measure of his 
vengeance. All to whom he did not return the 
sakite they offered, were to be put to death 
immediately. Then there crowded around him 
(he wretched throngs of suppliants to whom life 
still seemed desirable, — some pleading for diem- 
selves, others for their relatives 9 but the greater 
number were butchered at the feet of this remorse- 
Jess dotard, whose silence was the fatal signal of 
condemnation. His friends (if such men can have 
friends) approached him ever with the paleness of 
deadly fear. Rome was too circumscribed for his 
revenge, and it extended over all Italy : die dread- 
ful slaughter lasted five successive days and nights ; 
<luring which he with fire and sword, desolated 
the earth which should have opened and swallow- 
ed him to perdition. Throughout this course of 
£iry, he indulged not the less in the most sump- 
tuous banquets ; and during these, he contem- 
plated, with £»rocious joy, the blood that was shed 
around him. His ii^briety at length accomplish- 
^ for you diat deliverance which your own 
swords should have wrought. The monster Ma- 
rtus, who should have been blighted at his birth, 
or died with the lingering torments of Hunger, 
descended to the tomb, worn out with years and 
debauchery — leaving the world uncertain, whe- 
dier he were not more formidable to the republic 
than to her enemies. 

^* Bift his death did not free Rome from the 
curse of oppression. In the midst of the funeral 
ceremony, Fimbria, the fiercest of his partisans, 
excited by some sudden malice, ordered some 
ruffians to cut down the pontiff Maximius Scevola, 
who was employed in the religious rites. He 
saved himself from their daggers by flight ; and 
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Fimbria dared to cite the worthy, venerable, aiui 
sacred high priest to the Comitium as a criminaL 
When the pontiff demanded what was the accusa- 
tion against him, he was coolly answered, that it 
was his having evaded the stfoke of the dagger. 
The name and the cruel disposition of Marius were 
continued in his son. He, being elected to the 
consulship four years after the death of his father, 
was impatient to exterminate the small number of 
good and just men who yet remained, like the few 
scattered ears that escape the reaper. He could 
not surpass his father in cruelty, but he would 
equal him in perfidy : he therefore convoked the 
senators to his palace, where his executioners, 
whom habit had familiarized to such scenes, assas- 
sinated the greater number. Among those who 
fell, was the pontiff Scevola, slain at last, and in 
the sanctuary of Vesta. 

^' While Rome W2» thus polluted with slaugh- 
ter, Sylla was fighting in Asia against Mithri- 
dates. But returning with his victorious legions, 
he suddenly re*appeared among us, breathing rage 
and revenge. His first attempt was while he pre- 
sided in the senate convened in the temple of Bel- 
lona: he then ordered six thousand soldiers of 
Marius who had surrendered, and were shut up in 
a neighbouring circus, to be put to death. The 
shrieks of the expiring wretches struck terror into 
the august assembly. Their deliberations were 
suspended by a deathlike silence, and the senators 
might express their agitation only by their hag* 
gard paleness and their troubled glance : but 
Sylla, as if proffering words of peace, with an 
atrocious calmness startling to human nature, bade 
them attend to the business before them; ^ for you 
hear/ said he, ' only afetp tcretches^ whom I have 
ordered to be punished for their crimes.* 

"Immediately after this butchery, the streets 
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ran blood with the general and promiscuous 
slaughter, without distinction of age or service, 
of those who had been the friends and adherents 
of Marius. In the vague and universal sense of 
danger, and the uncertainty and trepidation of 
alarm, the use of proscription lists was welcomed 
as an act of mercy. For those fatal tablets, where 
for the noblest heads the price of two talents each, 
was ofiered, promised at least, a hope of safety to 
those whose names they did not comprise. The 
first inscribed in those catalogues of death, were 
the two consuls of that ever dreadful year ; and then 
the most distinguished senators and patricians, to 
the number of five thousand. And, lest the recol- 
lection of these horrors should be ever obliterated, 
Sylla, with a daring and unparalleled temerity, 
consigned all the names to the public registers^ 
Then, subduing terror and licensed cupidity ac- 
complished an entire subversion of every thing mo- 
rally or religiously sacred ; vice and virtue were 
confounded together, and the holiest sentiments of 
nature perverted or defied. The tyrant punish- 
ed with death, whoever denounced not his pro- 
scribed father or brother, or son, or friend, or 
who even attempted to give them shelter. Re- 
wards, on the other hand, were showered on him 
who presented himself guilty of their blood. So 
Catiline received the honours that recompensed 
such an obedience, and began his career by a fra- 
tricide. There was no refuge from treachery ; it 
assaulted its objects at the foot of the altar, in the 
temples, luider the paternal roof, in the midst of 
the household ^ods, and even on the nuptial couch. 
Many husbands were slain in the arms of their 
trembling wives, many sons met death on the bo- 
soms of their agonized mothers. Nay more ; 
he proscribed that feeble sex from whom his am- 
bition and power had nothing to fear ; which even 
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barbarian satioos respect and defend, and wbcfee 
soft and tender nature inclines every breast not 
utterly devoid of human feeKng, to mercy aiuf 
r^mpassion." 



The Spectre of CfrtMlian. 

As the Dictator spoke, a spectre glided beforr 
rfs, who seemed to have been defnived of his eyes 
and hands ; while it appeared by the red mark of 
the sword around his neck, that his head had been 
once severed from the trunk* He stvetched out his- 
mutilated arms to the Dictator, as if entreating for 
pity or the revenge of his wrongs ; in the place of 
tears, drops of gore oozed from the sockets of his 
extinguished eyes» At this horrid sight Caesar 
became deeply affected ; but the spectre, distress- 
ed at his own dreadful aspect, fleeted away, and 
vmished among the shades* Then C«sar thus 
resumed : ^ Yob wretch was the victim of Cati'^ 
line ; none but a fratricide could have been capa- 
ble of such a deed. That was the noble Gratidi- 
an, condemned by Sylla because he was the ne** 
phew of Marius. Catiline was the inventor anct 
director of the punishment. He was first scourge 
ed at the crossways by lietors, his eyes and longue 
then torn out, his hands lopped off, and, after 
breaking all his limbs, he was finally decapitated ^ 
and the witnesses of these atrocities were forbid- 
den even to show pity. A senator present, grow- 
ing faint at the sight, he was instantly massacred 
by the hired ruffians of Sylla. Catiline himseir 
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Was jealous of the honour of carrs^ng the head of 
Gratidian to Sylla ; after which, as if he had just 
completed some sacred ceremony, he tranqiuUy 
washed his encrimsoned hands m the lustral wa« 
ters of the temple of Apollo. 

^^ The tyrant's mansion, open to daily ezeeu* 
tions, was filled with the bodies of Romans, 
slaughtered in his presence, and the heads of the 
proscribed sent to him from every quarter of Italy. 
His treasury, which might have been called a pub- 
lic fund for iniquity, profusely furnished the gold 
destined to pay the price of blood. In those un« 
happy times there was but ome Roman truly wor- 
thy of the name ; that was our venerated Marcus 
Cato, then in his fourteenth year. His preceptor 
took him to the house of Sylla, as the families were 
in habits of social intercourse. At sight of the 
blood that stained the polluted threshold of the 
palace, his generous spirit kindled with indignar 
tion ; he covM not comprehend why the Romans 
should tolerate such oppression, and demanded a 
sword to deliver his country from the author of so 
many evils. It required all the authority of his 
preceptor to moderate these bold starts of magna- 
Bunous and dangerous feeling. I, also, was com- 
prised in the proscription lists, only because air 
lied to the family of Msurius ; and, when only 
in my seventeenth year^ was obliged to rescue 
myself by secret flight and concealment. Sylla at 
Im consented to erase my name from the fatal 
list, not through a sentiment of humanity, but be- 
cause my friends wearied htm with unceasing soli- 
citations. But he afterwards used daily to regret 
that he bad yielded to their entreaties, so forced 
and unnaturaJ to him was even that single act of 
clemency. 

'^ Who can describe all the bloodshed and 
slaughter of that epoch — the ew of SyUa i More 
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iraaite flatterers, he consam- 
ry the rich epoih of the pro- 
T exterminated the good, he 
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mut ever remain imtold tban can be related ; tbat 
nlf of crime it too vast tor liittory to fathom. 
Whole cities were proicribed, the dMerted streets 
remaiDed peopled only with the unbnried dead. 
The walls of Praeoeste were depopalated by the 
massacre of twelve thousand of her inhabitants, 
riaeotia, Spoletum, loteramna:, Snlmo, Bori- 
amim, EMmia, Teletia, and many other cities, also 
witnessed massacres at horrible, and were tben 
given to the dames. 

" It was after such nefarions deeds, tbat Sylls 
took the title of Perpetnal Dictator, to which you 
bUndly and weakly annexed the absord privilege 
of unlinrited power. Immediately taking advan- 
tage of this strange prerogative, he appeared in 
the Comltium, surrounded by four and twenty lie- 
ton, whose fasces were headed with the axe. This 
was the firit time that the symbols of peace were 
marred by such a union. lo cruel mockery, the 
new Dictator solemnly invited the people to nomi- 
nate their consuls ; but from his high seat, per- 
ceiving that Lucretius Offella, a distinguished pa- 
trician, was soliciting your suflrages, he made a 
sign to a centurion to put him to death : the or- 
der being executed, the indignant by^staiiders 
Baited the murderer, and carried him before Sylla, 
who coolly replied to those who called for judg- 
ment upon the culprit ; lel Am alone, A« on/y obey- 
«{ my oriert. At these words, a mean and dastard 
silence sealed your lips ; not a dngle heart, not a 
single arm among you was worthy of Rome, and 
shrmkiog with fear, you retired. Through the day, 
S>'ltn M'as seated in the Comitium, an inexorable 
jiiitgt', pitilessly ccmdenming hundreds ofdtiaens 
to ilcatii ; at night the happy tyrant feariessly 
abaudooed himself in his palace, to sport and buf- 
foonery, and turbulent amusements. There, sur- 
reuudedby muuciiiw,uton, pnUkwoBMo, (tisso- 
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lute young men, and parasite flatterers, he consum- 
ed in riot and debauchery the rich spoils of the pro- 
scribed. After having exterminated the good, he 
gave to the most worthless the freedom of the city ; 
he endowed with that right twelve thousand of his 
freedmen, a sort of men blindly submissive to the 
will of their former master. Thus this destroyer 
of the Romans erected his power on hosts of mur- 
dered citizens ; he cut off from your number not less 
than one hundred thousand citizens, who perished 
through his agency by wars, by private treason, and 
by public executions ; among these were ninety se- 
nators and two thousand knights. He then arro- 
gated to himself the titles of the auspicious, the 
fortunate, and the happy. But wearied with the 
dictatorial pageant, he voluntarily laid down the in- 
signia of power, and like a sage, passed the remain- 
der of his days in rural retirement. Our reason 
hesitates to decide, whether this was the effect of 
the extreme contempt in which he held you, or of 
the baseness to which Jiis oppression had reduced 
you. But it would seem that those brows, once so 
haughty to oppressors, were degraded too low to 
rise ; for having, by the abdication of Sylla, be- 
come the arbiters of your own destinies, you still 
remained slaves ; like the stupid ox, which when 
loosed, stands with his neck bent, as if anew soli- 
citing the yoke. 

" We now come, O Tully ! to that which pass- 
ed in our own days, and under our own eyes ; 
when Cato was assailed with stones, and driven 
out of the Comitium } and when the consul Metel- 
1ns was dragged to prison by the tribune Flavian ; 
when thou thyself wast the sport of the populace, 
while Clodius excited them to cover thee with 
mud. Shall I go over that seditious tumult, in 
which Hortensius the orator was left for dead, 
and the senator Vibianus perished; in which 
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Pompey, so high in glory, and so beloved, found 
bis toga stained with the blood of those falling 
around him f Then the consular fasces, the sight 
of which formerly sufficed to calm the most violent 
agitation in Rome, were displayed in vain. Those 
august emblems of public authority were trampled 
under foot by the troop of gladiators and malefac- 
tors let loose from prison, whom Clodius had dis* 
persed among the people, and who left tracea 
of their savage frenzy in every direction. T%e 
Tiber flowed more slowly, loaded* with the bodies 
of the dead that surcharged his yellow waves. The 
Forum was no longer that peaceful spot where the 
assembled people allotted their suffrages to the 
most meritorious candidate, but a tumultuary are- 
na, where, supported by mercenary abettors, the 
ambitious disputed, sword in hand, for the first of- 
fices of the empire. 

" In surveying with me this mass of cor- 
ruption, of which I have only glanced upon the 
surface, thou wilt, O Brutus ! undoubtedly allow, 
that liberty had long deserted us ; that anarchy 
flourished in her stead; and that our only hope 
was in a vigorous and absolute government, to re- 
press by a salutary rigour, these indomitable fac- 
tions. At this important crisis, there was no 
means left to a generous and noble spirit, save to 
attain a height which should be above their inju- 
ries. This great, this sublime design, surround- 
ed as it was by perils and glory, my ambition 
conceived, and my courage executed. Many others 
appeared to cherish the like aim, but had no hope 
of restoring Rome to her ancient freedom. Re- 
member Lucullus : after having put to flight Ti- 
granes and Mithridates, and carried our eagles be^ 
yond the distant shores of the Tigris, and even to 
the foot of Mount Taurus, that hero returned to 
Rome, and passed the remainder of his life in in- 
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dolent leisure. Disdaining to expose himself to 
theinsulence and caprice of the vidgar, he devoted 
himself to a round of pleasures ; and became as 
famous by his luxurious banquets as he had been 
by his victories. This easy negligence in the 
midst of the troubles of his country, does it not 
prove that he thought her unworthy of Jiis care f 
And Cato at Utica, who indignantly refused the 
offer of my clemency, did he not before he threw 
himself on his sword, l^ave, as his last mandate to 
his son, his parental command that he should ne- 
ver take a part in public affairs, as they were in- 
compatible with the reverence due to conscience 
and virtue ? Every day men of wisdom and mo- 
deration were leaving our walls, and seeking in the 
obscurity of domestic life, an asylum against the 
storms on the political horizoi). Pomponius was of 
this number. He made a stay at Athens too long 
for his friends, and for all who had ever enjoyed 
his society. Thou thyself, O TuUy ! didst share 
in the general opinion of the desperate state of the 
commonwealth, since thou appearedst in public 
dressed in a habit of mourning ! A great num- 
ber of patricians, following thy example, adopted 
those gloomy colours, as if to deplore the death of 
liberty ; and after the battle of Pharsalia, which I 
would call glorious and fortunate, if it were not 
that there Romans conquered Romans, didst thou 
not oftai say that resistance was useless, and 
that we must not only surrender our arms, but 
fling them totally away f 

*^ In our nation, if that name may be given to a 
state distracted by such disorder and dissension, two 
citizens equally remarkable for military achieve- 
ments divided between them the sway of their coun- 
try : I speak of Pompey and myself. While he re- 
mained in Italy, I commanded in Gaul, which my 
Tailour had won for the republic. Rome and her laws^t 
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her internal policy, and the regard paid to her in- 
stitutions were all verging to ruin, but her arms stilt 
held their ascendance. The senate, which possessed 
uothing ofits original greatness except an excessive 
spirit of pride, ordered me to leave my army, by 
which I had acquired my conquests, and as a simple 
individual to expose myself in Rome to the hazard 
of faction. Though such an order was as despi- 
cable as those who issued it, 1 nevertheless an- 
swered that I was ready to submit if the same ob- 
ligation extended to Fompey. 1 was notified for 
answer, that my first duty was to obey, and that 
the Conscript Fathers would dispose of my rival 
as they should think proper. And under pretence 
of an expedition against the Parthiana, they com- 
manded me to send them two legions, which I did, 
deceived by their perfidious dissimulation ; but the 
two legions were immediately incorporated into 
the army of Pompey, and were stationed in Italy 
1o serve against me. I redoubled my efforts to 
obtain reasonable conditions ; my expostulations 
were answered with contumelious taunts. But so 
sincere was my desire to prevent any rupture and 
open violence, that I offered to give wp to Pompey 
(be general command of the army, only reserving 
for myself, a single legion and the government of 
Illyria. — Proposals so moderate, 1 may say so 
humbling, were rejected with disdain ; and the se- 
nate replied by declaring war against me as to a 
foreign enemy. Being then obliged to defend my- 
self, I advanced to the confines of my province, to 
the borders of the Rubicon. What painful recol- 
lections that name awaliens ! I could not move 
from the shore, and trembled like a child in pre- 
sence of an angry mother, I had scarcely placed 
my foot upon the bridge, when I felt expiring in 
my breast that courage which till then had risen 
fuperior to the greatest dangers, A tremor of »we 
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repressed my bold spirit, and I seemed to feel up- 
on my throbbing heart the hand of my country. 
Wavering and irresolute, I turned to Asinius Pol- 
lio ; t^ depends upon ourselves to return^ said I, 
with a faltering voice ; yet another step, and we 
cannot ; but will have to recur to the decision of 
arms. He said nothing in answer, and all who 
were around me seemed by their silence to con- 
demn my pious hesitancy. At length I pass- 
ed the boundary, with such feelings as he must 
have, who hurries from a precipice, and clo- 
ses his eves to hide from his vision the awful 
depths into which he plunges. Then Pompey, that 
famous warrior, ji^ho had boasted that he need only 
stamp with his foot, and whole legions would start 
from the earth ; fled not only from Rome but from 
Italy, although his troops were superior to mine in 
numbers. The people favoured the march of my 
victorious squadrons, not forced by sanguinary 
violence, but won by my generosity and forgive- 
ness. I pursued Pompey closely even into Greece, 
continually offering him peace on moderate condi- 
tions. Obliged at length to make a decisive trial, 
we came to battle in the plains of Pharsalia. 
There, I confess, I could not recognize Pompey 
the Great. Overwhelmed, I presume, by his evil 
destiny, he fought badly and took to flight. But 
if in this immortal state we may be allowed to glo- 
ry in those virtuous deeds which did us honour up- 
on earth, I may proudly repeat my efforts on that 
severe day to alleviate the horrors of your discom- 
fiture. As soon as I perceived the victory was 
mine, I hastened along the ranks, loudly exclaim- 
ing to my soldiers, spare the Romans ! These 
words suspended the animosity of the victors, and 
the vanquished, with full confidence in my good 
faith, made not even an endeavour to seek by 
flight the safety which they trusted to find with 
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me. But I remained a joyless conqueror ; that 
victory, bought with the blood of my fellow citi- 
zens, was bitter to my heart. Glancing my eyes 
full of tears, over that scene of destruction and 
death, I lamented aloud the necessity which had 
obliged me to recur to force at a time when the 
violation of law, the contempt of authority, the in- 
sufficiency of control, and the infringement of eve- 
ry right, left my country no other means of en- 
forcing her mandates than the listed field and the 
point of the sword. 

'^ Not content with forgiving all those who threw 
themselves upon my generosity after the battle, 
I wished to deprive myself of ev§ry motive to re- 
venge ; I therefore burned, without even having read 
them, many letters of the friends of Pompey, which 
had fallen into my hands ; thus veiling from my 
own eyes the names of my enemies, rather prefer- 
ring to live in peril than in suspicion. 

^' But during the battle of Pharsalia, my severest 
apprehensions were for thee, O Brutus ! for thee, 
who under the banners of Pompey, by whom thy 
father lost his life unjustly, (4) wast arrayed against 
Caesar, who loved thee as his son. Before the ac- 
tion. I passed through the squadrons and gave or- 
ders to each of my soldiers to spare thee, and to fa- 
vour thy escape. Believe me, I felt a horror of 
impelling fellow-citizens against one another, but 
shuddered more at the idea of encountering thee, 
or perceiving thee among the dead ! But if thou 
hadst such a thirst for my blood, why didst thou 
not then follow my footsteps ; why didst thou not 
then sei^e an opportunity in the confusion of battle 
to shed it on the field, where it would have flowed 
with honour ! Certainly it would have been nobler 
to have perished in the execution of so bold an at- 
tempt, than to survive defeat only to entreat my 
clemency, to obtain it, and then to bear for years 
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friendship upon thy bxow and rancour in thy heart ; 
and at last, when the veil that covers thy projects 
is thrown ^aside, to betray thyself to the world a 
paragon of perfidy and ingratitude. It seems to me 
thati still behold thee, the murderous steel gleam- 
ing in thy grasp ; and thy eyes riveted on mine 
with the sternness of inexorable revive ! I was 
struggling, less overpowered by my Wounds than 
by my anguish, at discovering that my assailants 
were diose to whom I had been lavish of favours, 
and in whom I had placed the most generous con- 
fidence. But when I saw thee too, Brutus ! I 
would defend no longer a life which had become 
irksome to thee. Covering my face widi my robe, 
I shrunk not from your daggers, until my mur- 
muring soul was released and fled hither for ever. 
I appeal to you, O Romans ! to the free testimony 
of your hearts, whether ye have ever enjoyed a 
gevernment more moderate, more bountiful, more 
paternal than mine. And thou, O Brutus ! 
who hadst already seen us, in our civil wars, 
slau^tering each other, not for liberty, but for 
the choice of masters ; it was a strange infatu- 
ation in thee to think, that were I no more, 
no second tyrant would arise less just than Caesar, 
and bind stronger fetters on a nation formed for 
slavery !" 
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The Gfacehu 

C^SAR ceased, and fixed his reproac^iful eyes 
severely upon Brutus, who quietly bent his to the 
earth. The shades discoursed in low murn^urs, and 
the hum of conflicting opinion arose firoma hundred 
saipgled voices. Ciwrp was modestly silent, fear- 
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ing to pronounce in sucfa a cause. At length Bru-* 
tus slowly mised bis head, and thns addressed 
Caesar with deep solemnity of manner : — " Thoa 
hast spoken as a tyrant, which thou wast, deceptive 
and artful in persuasion. No courtesan was ever as 
skilful in ensnaring lovers, as thou in seducing men 
to slavery. It is a poor boast to have granted life 
where thou badst no right to take it. This is a folly 
peculiar to tyranny, terming itself generous, when- 
ever it abstains from an aggression within its pow- 
er Certainly it is not clemency to spare tbeir lives 
who defend their country and kindred ; to attack 
ihem is an injustice, and to vaoquish them, a crime. 
Didst (bou not, on thy hostile entry, lind our city 
deserted, the temples closed, tbe bouses untenanted, 
and the consuls, the senate, the patricians and 
pontiffs, and the host of the noble and the worthy 
all fled to Pompey .'' This glorious concourse of 
citizens — not the circnit of ibe abandoned walls 
of Rome, nor tbe obscure herd of tbe populace 
that yet remained, was emphatically tbe nation. 
Neitber canst thou palliate thy misdeed, by insist* 
ing on the pretended necessity of an absolute 
government : this is too like the empiric who 
kills tbe sufferer, and then declares that he 
could not have survived. Thou bast related, 
with consummate art and ingenuity, all our dis- 
- cords and dissensions, to arrive at tbe conclu- 
sion, that the authority of a monarch was essen- 
tially requisite. But bad the canse of Pompey 
been as fortunate as just, thou wouldst have found 
that our condition was not so desperate. That 
hero was a terror to our enemies, but to us, gen- 
tle and courteous ; he was magnificent without 
osteutadon, modest in success, and tempered the 
lustre of his glory by the amenity of his manners ; 
his liveliest ambition was to obtain the confidence 
his virtues merited. He loved to descend from the 
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liigh rank in which his victories had placed hinOj 
to enjoy, as a simple citizen, the pleasures of equa- 
lity. He was sincere in submission to the laws, 
in love for his country, in respect for the Conscript 
Fathers, and in esteem for the title of Roman Ci- 
tizen, which he valued beyond any other dignity. 
Canst thou, then, Caesar, compare thyself with 
him ; thou, who didst ever glory in debasing the 
Senate, defying the laws, and harassing thy coun- 
try ? Thou callest Sylla atrocious, and he was so; 
yet, whether wearied or satiated, he at last laid 
down the axe, and said to us, *^ Herelam^ as any 
one of you, ready to give an account of whatever 
Mood I have shed.^^ This one act of courage dif- 
iuses an inimitable lustre-over his dark and dread- 
ful career. Many individuals suffered through 
Sylla, but his country he harmed not t both the 
nation and its citizens were trampled on by thee. 
But I admire most thy reproaching me, that I at- 
tacked thee by treason ! — and in what other man- 
ner could I reach thee, or by what other means 
expect success? The best characters in Rome 
were abettors or accomplices of my design ; it 
was carried into execution with their continued 
and unauimous assent. That rebellion was more 
just than thine at Pharsalla, although not as emi- 
nently successful. But so shameless art thou, as 
to call me thy son, and accuse me of having been 
false to the sentiments of naUire ! Respect for de- 
cency should have sealed thy lips, and forbidden 
rtbee to unveil my mother's shame and guilt. Thou 
Biayst have given me being, but it was by a crime ; 
and in slaying thee, I obeyed a devoted sense of 
duty. I steeled my heart against every other feel- 
ing than love for my country, wbicli I burned with 
ardour to serve. Yet I hated not Caesar, but hig 
tyranny ! My hand trembled when I plunged the 
dagger into bis breast ; my courage wavered, and 
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my virtue wa^ in danger. Let it suffice thee, mag- 
nanimous enemy ! to have shaken even for a mo- 
ment the firmness of Brutus." He then extended 
his hand" to^ the EHctator, who pressed it forgiv- 
ingly-; and it seemed that furtive tears were 
ready to- escape from the eyes of- both, n<ytwith^ 
standing all the proud restraint of their majestic 
detneatioflr. 

At tfal^ momtfitaj matron issued from the crowd,, 
leadii^ by the hand two manly youths, bold and 
frankof aspect. *' Romans !" she cried,^^ behold tht^ 
firstmartyrsofofipression; behold your ill-reward* 
ed^ dellsttdeirs. ;- IVmie ever suffered more by thdir 
attachmmt Ur ytmr cause ; and no mother pre- 
sumes to boast of having ^ven birth to more pa«* 
triotic citizens." Then placing them in the midst of 
the throng, aff she left them, she said, '* My sons ! 
be it for you to speak." At this, one of them in a 
tone of settled melancholy thus exclaimed : *^ I trust 
that ye' recognize Tiberius Gracchus in this spi- 
ritual form : him yonder is Caius my brother, and 
this is our mother Cornelia ; but I need not have 
named her : her majestic mien must have already^ 
announced the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and 
the heiress of his virtues. Moved by a strange 
portent, we have beai drawn to the precincts of this 
revered sepulchre, fiw)m the gloomy abyss of eter- 
nity. To thee, my mother, it must be a solace, 
afler long ages, to revisit these tombs, where the 
ashes of thy family slumber." As a flying cloud 
suddenly obscuring the shining moon^ these words 
difiiised sadness over the countenance ctf Cornelia. 
Her sons, folding their arms around her, endea- 
voured to console her ; and the shades expressed 
their veneration of her grief by the most reverent 
silence ; but with an air of pride, she flung aside the 
veil that covered her brow. By this movement her 
profuse tresses fell over her snowy shoulders. ".Sad 
relics !" she exclaimed, " bedewed in vain with oor 
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temrs ! neither the palms of victory then, nor the 
renown of your virtues, ye Scipios ! were sufficient 
to preserve you from this indignity. Neither the 
care with which we erected your tombs, nor your 
names, written on the marble, could preserve them 
from this sacrilege ! These were the urns which the 
Romans ever approached with the silence of grief 
and respect. More fortunate than those to whom 
tfa^y were raised, happily 1 died at Misenum, 
where I spent the latter part of my life, proudly 
relating in my retreat, the deeds of my children 
and my father* And thou too, great Africanus ! 
wast more fortunate than these : far from ungrate- 
ful Rome, thou didst pass thy illustrious declining 
years in peace and tranquillity at Linternum, and 
there left thy ashes." Thus exclaiming, Corne- 
lia tore the matronal fillet from her brow, and 
tears of indignation flowed from her eyes. Tibe- 
rius said to her soothingly : " O my mother ! no- 
lliing can escape the waste of time. Those en- 
croachments which we now sufier, nations proudly 
eminent have suffered before us. Ages progress like 
waves on waves, until they overwhelm the monu- 
ments of human greatness, and plunge them into 
tbe gulfs of eternal oblivion. Generations appear 
and disappear like the flitting of shadows. The 
dead occupy all the eardi ; it is altogether fill- 
ed with the relics of past beings ; and the liv- 
ing sdll tread under foot the mould once ani- 
jaaated with the breath of life. In this immutable 
succession, the proud mausoleum, the humble 
grave, tbe lamented ashes, become' each in turn, 
the light, fugitive dust, dispersed abroad through 
the elements. Contend not, my mother, against 
the laws of destiny." iCoi*nel]a intrepidly replied: 
^ But time should not have lessened the glory of 
the Scipios, for it was known to all the earth ! 
Italia now is surely ruled by^barbarians or ban- 

5* 
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dstd ; or is a barren desert, m the p<mer of 
50ine conqueror, who has obliterated our history, 
by exterminating the vanquished : no vestige ve- 
mains erf* our former greatness, not the slightest 
trace of our language, or these tombs, that bear 
saeh names, would not have been thus profaned.'' 
When I heard this, I was on the point of springifig 
among the ghosts to vindicate the modems ; but 
the desire of hearing them further, prevented m# ; 
I feared that if 1 disturbed them with my intrusive 
expostulations, they would vanish indignantly. 

Cicero, Ca&sar, Brutus, Antony, and the rest 
of the nobler phantoms, gazed intently on those 
ilK^es which they had known only in marble. The 
countenance of Tiberius was full of a mild seri* 
ousness ; that of Caius expressed vehement and 
hasty feeling } neither of them seemed to have 
reached their thirtieth year. The unfeminine fea- 
tures of their mother showed an august maturity, 
a grave and stern loveliness, whose bloom time 
had respected. Smiles seemed foreign to her Hps, 
which were rather large and full ; the pride in her 
glance, and the severity of her brow, suited with 
her chaste and heroic style of beauty. Tiberius, 
after gazing at the spectres around him with a 
gracious and gentle air, thus addressed them: ^^My 
fellow countrjrmen ! I think I can perceive your 
ancient good will in your incorporeal images ; re- 
cognise in turn one who lost his life hi defence of 
your rights. The patricians gave to our walls the 
name of city, but I found them a prison-house to 
the' people. The perfidious policy of the consuls, 
after mining us by usury and vexatious imposts, 
forced us into unnecessary wars, to stifle in our 
blood the voice of our just demands. The no- 
ties pompously rung in our ears such proud 
names, as our Country, the Republic, Glory, and 
Ike mmsty of the Roman People i while with cul- 



pable impimity, they, at our expense, increaBed 
their treasures, and revelled in luxurioos splen- 
dour. The friends of justice solicited in vain for 
the execution of the law, which, from the birth of 
the republic, had ordained that the lands con<]uered 
from the enemy should be distributed among the 
people. Those famous fields, enriched with our 
sweat and genre, became tfie prey of a few patricians, 
who, far from our perils, wasted in luxury what 
our labour and perils had obtained. Many of you 
were in such abject poverty, that your torn vest- 
ments could not hide your dearly-bought scars. 
Proud of the title of Tribune, I stood firm against 
the long-established system of wrongs imposed up- 
on you. I employed no other arms than reason and 
the laws ; but while the votes were collecting, my 
enemies by perfidy, obtained possession of the urns 
and the lists, and by that stratagem defeated my 
first efibrts. Emboldened by this mean success, 
they threw ofi'all restraint, and advanced towards 
me, with the mercenary crowd of their slaves and 
clients. I endeavoured to calm the tumult by 
words ; but I might as well have spoken to the 
wild and raging sea. Finding it was impossible 
to make myself heard, I lifted my right hand to 
my head, to show you that it was in danger : I 
then saw Scipio Nasica instantly gather his toga 
with his left hand, and raising his right, beckon 
to him the senators aiid his friends, who immedi- 
ately obeyed the si^al of that consul. I judged 
from the movement of his lips, and the expression 
of his eyes, that he was declaiming furiously ; in 
the conftision and uproar, I could not distinguish 
what he uttered. But in the mean time, the enraged 
troop of senators were all rushing towards me like 
a whelming wave, and I saw them break the seats 
«f the Comitium, and armed with the fragments, 
ibrce their way through the unprepared and asto- 
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them due funeral honoors ; they were thrown into 
the Tiber, to float to the sea, the sport of winds 
and waves. Yet not .alL^his waste of life was 
sufficient to appease the senate. They freed them* 
selves by bsinisblnent or by the axe of the lictors, 
from every one remarkable for attachment to thy 
cause : among others, C. Billius was enclosed in 
a cask with five living serpents, a punishment in- 
vented by the monsters who put it in practice. 
But thy death, Tiberius, and die murders whkb 
followed it, far from weakening my leal, only 
gave it new strength. The day the people were 
to be put in possession of the lands conquered by 
their valour, my Licinia, with a presentiment that 
she was giving me a last* embrace, threw herself 
at my feet on the threshold of our door, and held 
up to me our infant boy, whom she pressed to 
her timid bosom ; she strove to detain me by her 
tears and entreaties : but on that day, which was 
to be the last and brightest of my life, my heart, 
inflamed by my noble and glorious designs, was 
insensible to the softer aflections that triumph even 
over the savage. With an austere silence I left 
that door which I was never more to enter. I saw 
my wife swoon in despair, perhaps never to re- 
cover ; but neither compassion for her, nor anxiety 
for my child, could prevail on me to turn back 
on my way to theComitium. .When Brutus, for the 
safety of Rome, condemned his sons, he perform- 
ed assuredly an admirable part ; still he only 
sentenced the guilty ; while I abandoned to an- 
guish and perhaps deaths an innocent wife, whose 
beauty shone with the united charms of yoat]i 
and virtue.'* 
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laws. I was opposed by Cretan archers, dextrous 
at throwing the dart, who were hired by the consuls 
to pierce the breasts of Romans. This bold troop 
easily drove the unarmed plebeians to the Aventine 
hill, where the slaughter commenced. But I may 
boast of never having used the sword during that 
awful day, and of having preferred a guiltless 
death to security obtained by violence. You, 
• however, for whom I exposed my life, did nothings 
to guard me from the rage of the senate. Neither 
the title of your Tribune, nor the recollection of 
my brother slain in defending your rights, could 
rouse you to defend me. Instead of repelling by 
fbrce a course of hostilities by which I must fall, 
you basely exhorted me to fly, and flight was my 
only resource. Deserted by you, I took refuge 
in the wood consecrated to the Furies, the only 
asylum that suited my despair. The winds were 
roaring there, as if to mingle their moans with my 
bitter ejaculations against the ingratitude of the 
people and the perversity of fortune. Philocra- 
tes, one of my slaves, was my only companion ; he 
obeyed my command, and as a last proof of his 
fidelity, gave me a deathblow with his poniard." 
The Tribune ceased ; and Licinia, with both her 
hands clasped on his shoulder, leaned her rosy 
cheek upon his breast, with the tender confidence of 
conjugal love. The face of Caius as he gazed 
upon her, bespoke the conflict of heroism and fond 
sympathy. I had before remarked, as he spoke, 
how much his quick and passionate manner con- 
trasted with the sage and gentle sobriety of his 
brother. The phantom crowd in perfect still- 
ness, seemed to meditate upon what we bad just 
heard, when, in the midst of the general silence, 
a spectre appeared, armed from head to foot, like 
a warrior ready for battle. The sound of his ar- 
fitiour rung to a distance ; he brandished his spear 
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with a menacing air, and fiercely surveyed the 
brothers, who stood transfixed with surprise ; but 
their mother resting one hand on her august side, 
and with the other leaning on a monument, 
raised her eyes, full of majesty, to this new per- 
sonage, who thus addressed her sons : ^' Se- 
ditious Gracchi ! the bane of your country ! ye, 
who by your smooth and insidious pretences, kin- 
dled among us a war of opposing interests, fiercer, 
than foreign invasion, 1 know you ! Not Rome 
alone, but the whole of Italy was rent with dissen- 
sion and trouble by the expectation of that chime- 
rical equality which you had promised to the 
people. The Licinian law, the revival of which 
you solicited, might have been useful and just 
when first instituted; but to put it in force after the 
lapse of so many centuries, would have been de- 
.structive to all the rights of property. No won- 
der, therefore, that the Scipios, the highest citi- 
zens of Rome, whose brows were encircled with 
so many laurels, courageously opposed sucb an 
overthrow of all principle. The contest in which 
Nasica opposed thee as an enemy of the public 
weal, was therefore just and necessary. For that 
reason, I myself, unfortunate Caius, rightly and 
openly opposed thy conduct ; I, Scipio ^milia- 
nus, the son of the famous Paulus ^milius ; I, 
who though not by birth of the family of the Scipios, 
yet adopted by them, and worthy of being so, was 
the destroyer of Carthage, the saver of Rome, and 
a terror to her enemies. As for you, Caius and 
Tiberius, ye plebeian brothers ! less united hy 
kindred than by the same dark interests, when yeu 
so largely debate upon our cruelties and our vi- 
olence, why keep so strict a silence upon your 
own ? For, by whom was the first blood shed in 
those tumults, by which you both fell f It was by 
the people, so unfit to be entrusted with liberty 
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which they ever corrupt to licentiousness ; who 
are so base when oppressed, and so insolent when 
(ree ; and who committed the first aggression by 
attacking their own Tribune Octavianus. Drag- 
ged from the rostrum, as he was haranguing the 
assembly, he owed his escape only to the devo* 
tion of one of his slaves, worthier than you of the 
title of freeman. The generous servant sprang to 
rescue him, and lost his sight in warding off the blows 
from his master. 1 remember to have seen him feel- 
ing his way from the fatal place of discord, his eye- 
less sockets dripping blood, and still anxiously 
inquiring what had befallen his master. Now, dare to 
complain of our severities, yon, who rendered them 
necessary by laying a sacrilegious hand on your 
own Tribune. My own fa^e was a striking exam- 
ple of your ruthless fury. Though I had espoused 
your sister Sempronia, I gave up the affections of 
consanguinity to the duties of a patriot. I appeared, 
in our night of civil trouble, like a guiding star, to 
which every eye and every hope of our country 
were directed ; and 1 defended her cause as much 
by the influence of my morals in society, as by 
an energetic support of her power in the Comitium. 
I was repaid by death given in the peaceful slum- 
ber of ray couch, where I reposed by the side of 
my Sempronia. The murderer seized me Ly the 
throat, and awakened by the painful grasp, I was 
still dubious whether it might not be only a diistress- 
ing dream, when I descended to this gloomy pro- 
found. Death has no pang on the field of victory, 
where the e^'e, in the last struggles of nature, may 
follow the flying enemy ; but to expire by the blow of 
an assassin in the darkness and silence of sleep, is the 
worst lot that can befall a warrior ; and my heart 
3'et glows with indignation and the desire of re- 
venge." With an unvarying pride of mien, Cor- 
nelia had until now kept silence. As soon as Sci- 

VOL. I. 6 
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pio h«td finfeliedi she iAkis eddirds^d hitti : *' Since 
thou complainest of having been torn frbm life, 
when thou hadst for more than half a century been 
sated with the favours of fortune and glory, con* 
ceive the sorrow of my sobs, whose virtues wer^ 
already the admiration of Rome, the delight of the 
people, and the terror of their oppressors,— ^con- 
ceive, I say, their grief at being removed fi-cmi ex* 
istence, in the vigour of life, and in the dawfi 
of their bright prospects, as if their presence had 
been harmful to their country. All Italy wept 
their death ^ L only, refiised to weep, and proud- 
ly exulted that 1 had given birth to those generous 
victims. Any other sentiment would have heeU 
unworthy of the mother of the Gracchi, of the 
daughter of Scipio the Great. My only regret 
was that I had no other children to offer to the 
State, to be the faithful imitators of their great- 
ness ; and who might, perhaps more successfully, 
oppose the wrath of the Patricians, the stratagems 
of the Senate, and the usurpations and exactions 
of the nobles. I know not, iEmilianus, who was 
guiky of thy death : I only know, that having been 
adopted by my brother, thou wast the leader of 
the enemies of my son Caius ; I only know that a 
reward in gold, equal in weight to the head of 
Caius, was promised to whoever would bring it 
severed from the trunk ; and that the Patrician, 
Septimulus, before offering it to the Consul, Lucius 
Opimius, poured into it melted lead, to obtain a 
richer recompense. Then, Romans ! to your 
eternal shame, the head of one who was less my 
son than the son of Rome, was weighed m the 
balance with the golden salary of fraud and atro- 
city." 

This intelligence was poignant to Caius. His 
interrupted expressions of rage and sorrow sounded 
like the murmur of the winds through 'Subteri^aneous 



caves. la the mean time, Anailiaows, sniU aaxioul 
to discover bia murderer, exclaimed with earnest^ 
oess : ** Can none excite interest here but the face- 
tious ; and in all the multitude around me, is there 
none to tell me who was my assassin ?" He await- 
ed an answer with deep anxiety ; but I heard only 
a hum of confused voices whispering among the 
shades. Some seemed disposed to speak, others 
pressed their fingers upon their lips, as if to detain 
the dreadful secret, reedy to escape them. Then 
I perceived the timid shade of a woman endea* 
vouring to withdraw from the crowd, and who 
seemed anxious to hide her face with her veil ; 
but a sfiectre pursued her, who roughly seized her 
by the hair, tore off her veil, and discovered h^ 
melancholy features to ^mihanus, at the same 
time saying to him : '' Behold her ! dost thou not 
know her f " Scipio immediately exclaimed, ^* O my 
wjfe ! O my Sempronia ! why wouldst thou shun 
thy husband, and oh, why art thou detained so 
harshly f " The angry spectre immediately re* 
plied : t^ She is silent, because, according to 
rumour, on that night, to thee so fatal, she was 
less thy consort than the sister of the Gracchi. 
Remorse Impelled her to fly thy presenee."— 
While her accuser spake thus, Semprouia shook 
her head, and endeavoured to free herself from 
his grasp ; while he, instead of relaxing his hold, 
detained her more forcibly, and turned upon her 
a threatening eye. She held her eyes to the 
ground, and when she once attempted to lift 
them to her husband, she hastily let them fall, as 
if she dared not encounter his glance. A mourn- 
ful silence pervaded the crowd, and ^milianus 
clasped his forehead with his hand, as if the sus- 
picion were too horrible to bel)elieved. Then 
gazing more earnestly upon him who held the re- 
luctant phantom, be ejiclaiiaed : " iielius ! dear 
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moderate dtaeB, diat o/wned the blesungs of a 
anivenal equality ; then would thy ambitioii 
have caused an ampler wreck ; for diou couldst 
not have submitted to the laws, nor have been 
content unless thou hadst overturned, and set 
them at defiance." ** Brutus," replied Ceesar, ^' in 
whatever situation fate might have placed me, I 
still should have endeavoured to become the first 
in glory ; but thou wast mistaken in having deemed 
me so eager for power. I drew die sword against 
Pompey, not to oppress, but to save myself from 
oppression. Thou canst judge of what I would 
have been in a wise and tranquil republic, by my 
conduct in the midst of our barbarous follies. 
Cruelty was honoured, pity passed for weakness, 
and revenge for a necessary evil, or the failing of 
only noble minds ; yet I tempered- my unlimited 
power with the gentler virtues. Were I to repent 
of any one of my sentiments, it ought to be of my 
disposition for mercy, that attribute which is said 
to deify the nature of man. Sylla, sanguinary 
Sylla, peaceably ended his declining years in the 
bosom of rural ease, while I, who was so careful 
of your blood, and so prodigal of my own, died 
assassinated by ingrates !" And speaking thus, 
Caesar cast upon Brutus a glance of rebuke, which 
was returned by the stem republican, irritated by 
the keenness of the reproach. Both inflamed b}' 
the remembrance of ancient wrongs, seemed ready 
to abandon themselves anew to the whole force of 
their former resentment, when Cicero interposed : 
^' Sdll unappeased !" he exclaimed, " yet be calm, 
ye illustrious rivals! and let each of you enjoy en* 
tire the glory he consummated. Thou, Brutus, by 
an incorrupdble, an almost divine integrity in the 
midst of the general decay of principle; and by a 
high prdbity'*and strict morality, which no tempta* 
a||on could soften, no indulgence relax ; and thou. 
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CiB9ar» by thy nodcradmi in the exercise of abffo* 
kite poirer. If liberty had not been a poBsession 
too noble to despise, the mild tnthority of the Dic<» 
tator would have consoled us for its loss. Call bim 
a tyrant if thou will, but be was an unequalled one. 
And as there never was a citisen more virtuous 
than Brutus, so there never was a dei^t more be- 
neficent than Csesar. Ye both gave to the world 
inimitable examples of peculiar excellence. The 
one shone like a single beacon in our dark and stor** 
my night of ' immorally and discord ; the other, 
immersed in the sanguinary sea of faction, held the 
powor he usurped, only to favour and bless." 
These words of the ^ator^ pronounced with a 
gentle and insmuating air, subdued the ire of the 
two heroes ; and, to them, the accents of TuUy 
were as eloquently persuasive as ever. The ex- 
pression of anger in their countenances fled like 
clouds before the breath of the mild south. Caesar 
was the first to exlend his martial hand to Brutus, 
who covered his face with a part of his toga to 
conceal his emodon. Tully, who bad never be- 
fore seen his austere visage Wear the semblance 
of softness or tenderness, was almost ready to 
weep for joy, when he found that his words had 
won, not only kindness, but even weakness, to that 
severe brow. The throng of shadowy beholders 
broke forth into low murmurs, that seemed like the 
distant sound of waves breaking on the shore. 
Sympathetic tears escaped me as I witnessed the 
agitation of those mighty souls in a cause of such 
transcendant interest. But Cicero, suddenly start- 
ing, said to me, gently, but mournfully : " We 
leave thee ! the globe in revolving' will soon pre- 
saat this hemisphere to the rays of the sun : we 
must retreat with the darkness.'' 

His faint voice had scarcely articulated^these 
words, before the spectres vanished like mist; 
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and be binudf ^sappeand, borne amy bj some 
irresutible power. My hemrt throbbed with awe 
when i foiuid myself altHie id that profoiuid ob- 
scurity, whicb my dilated eyes in vain endeavour- 
ed to penetrate. For a moment I was uncertain whe- 
ther I lived, or bad become a gUding spirit ; whe- 
ther 1 were awake, or whether dreaming. The 
multitude of apparitions that had been moving 
around me, and their various discourse, had exalt- 
ed my mind with continual wonder and astonish- 
ment, and excited my bosom with admiration and 
solicitude : now, abandoned by them all in an 
instant, iu a state of disconsolate anxiety I invok- 
ed them to retnm wit^i loud outcries. But no an- 
swer came, save the echo of the inexorable tomb. 
Proceeding at random over the heaps of bones that 
yielded and crumbled beneath my staggering feet, I 
at length reached the outlet of the cavern, and 
once more beheld the sky. Aurora, unfolding her 
rosy veil, softly wailed by the zephyrs, was just 
proclaiming to the world the splendid return of the 
film ; and I breathed with delight the dewy ur of 
the morning, as 1 arose from the dark subterranean 
catacomb. I turned my steps homeward ; and 
there fatigue obliged me to seek my couch. But 
during my short sleep, dreams alter dreams re- 
traced to me the scenes of the night, and the im- 
I'OJtiig ^ippariiioLis dwelt upon my memory, hold- 
ing in subjection every faculty of my mind. 
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COSTFSS.EIO'OII I. 

Marias relates the diaaslrous adventures of kii 
flight. 

Great and extraordinary events take possession 
pf the imagination, and exert over it an overwhelm- 
ing influence. Thns, the wonders of which I had 
been the only witness, affected me with an inquie- 
tude of spirit that sought relief in deep revery. I 
regarded with compassion the society and con- 
verse of my fellow-beings, when 1 compared them 
with my vivid recollection of the speech and as- 
pect of the phantoms. The tremendous secret, 
however, burdened my breast, and it would have 
been a sweet satisfaction to have shared it with 
Others, But as a briny draught from the ocean 
■ increasesthethirstitwas intended to allay, so, when 
I had once enjoyed the privilege of beholding 
those spectres, I was only the more impatient for 
a renewal of the gratification. Ii was in vain that 
I strove to counteract this desire, by terming the 
stupendous apparitions, chimeras of the brain ; cu- 
riosity was of more avail than reason ; and the 
apprehension that the long wished for pleasure 
would be granted me no more, was painful in the 
extreme. And often, therefore, during the day, F 
raised my eyes to the sun, as if to accuse him of 
rolling to the west too slowly. At length the 
shades of night began to obscure the earth, and 
finally to veil the skies, bringing the welcome 
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hour, proper for my return to the tombs. Sucfa;^ 
alas ! is our folly, that although our days bear 
us on to death irrevocably, yet they seem to lin- 
ger when passion or appetite are ungratified, 
and we incessantly hurry to lose that invaluable 
time, which we afterwards so vainly regret. 
When at last the twilight had faded into night, I 
hastened in eager anticipation to the cavern. 
When I entered the gloomy precincts, my hair 
started up on end, and my strained eyes must have 
been bloodshot, and my face as pallid as his who 
hears his sentence of doom pronounced. For a 
long while my own footsteps were the only soumds 
that disturbed the profound stillness, and losing 
all hope of the return of the phantoms, I wander* 
edf as chance directed, through the dark wind-^ 
kigs, seeking for egress, when i^uddenly the lam** 
bent light re*appeared, and the spectres thronged 
around me, more numerous than ever. I soon re* 
cognised Cicero among them ; he advanced to 
me, and exclaimed : *' Hail !-kind descendant, who 
has felt for us such an admiration and interest, as 
to have sought for us in this sepulchre, and now 
bast returned to us with so trusting a confidence. 
Thy breast is not encumbered with the despicable 
prejudices of the vulgar, who fear the spirits of 
the dead. Thou seest that we are immaterial, 
with neither the malevolence nor the power to 
harm that mass of gross matter, which thou callest 
thine own ; and which, when the brief dream termed 
life is over, will resolve to dust, and leave thee 
like us, a most pure element. It would be a pu* 
erile sentiment in thee, to fear us, who are only 
the higher essence of humanity ; for thy own iden- 
tity resides not in those fragile limbs destined to 
feed the grave, bpt in that conscious intellectual 
fuenlly, which reasons and feels, sufiers, and en- 
l$9tl and which desires happiness oonstaatly and 




fiOfdenrdy* It irauM be more reaBimtiUe that w« 
tkould feel a hforror of thee, than thdu of as ; for 
our aiifettered bitelligeiices, saperior in their liveljr 
jpiarity, revolt from the tardy inaptitude of yoorSi 
that t<nl beneath their load of clay." 

He then ceased, and I thus answered diffident* 
ly : O illastrions Consol, and still more-illnstraous 
Orator ! it is so sweet to hear thee, and to see 
thee, that instead of fearing thy presence, I would 
cheerfully undergo the greatest perils to confer 
with thee, and to learn from thee who are aU 
these noble spectres around us. Deign then 
to inform me who is yonder ghost, whose large 
atid robust form, stem eye and frowning brow, 
though he is silent and unarmed, diffuse terror* 
'^ That," risplied Cicero, ^' is Caius Marius, the 
^onqu^or of Jugurtba and the Cimbri, whose re* 
down has doubtless reached you : his was a high 
^ad stern spirit, as odious for Cruelty as comment 
dable for valour." 

As he spoke, I gazed with attention on that brave^ 
fierce, and fortunate Roman peasant. He impe* 
fiously and disdainfully waved his arm before his 
broad chest, drove aside the phantoms of the vulgar 
and presented himself to ifiy view completely. 
" Where," cried he loudly, " where art thou now, 
Caius Caesar! who wast lately disturbing the silence 
of the grave with thy daring condemnation of my 
most ju^t revenge ? When I knew thee thou wast but 
a boy, and now, the hardihood with which thou ar^* 
rainiest the glory of him who was called the 
third founder of Rome, is too much for endur* 
ance." " Behold me," exckimed Ci3&sar, haugh- 
tily advancing towards him, " I bear thee J" Ma*- 
rius scarcely able to contain the torrent of his an- 
ger, dagrted upon him a fiery glance ; and, after the 
pause of a moment, thus abruptly began : ^^ Blood 
will have Modd ! and nothin|^ less can expiate na- 
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tional ingratitude. Rome was entered by Sylhr 
like a city taken by assault, and 1, basely deserted 
by yoU| ye Romans! was constrained to seek in 
flight an ignoble safety.. Accompanied only by 
my son-in-law Geranius, I reached Ostia, and era* 
barked in favourable weather. But the sky, until 
then serene, became an accomplice in my evil for- 
tune, and suddenly lowered with stormy and pre- 
saging clouds. The winds and impetuous surges 
bore me back to the coasts of Italy, infested with 
the myrmidons of Sylla, as if raging to thtow me 
into the power of those pursuing bloodhouad8.r 
Then I, Caius Marius, famous by so many glorious 
achievements, the scourge of the Barbarians, and 
the defender of Italy, in which my name alone 
should have rallied hundreds of adherents and ad- 
mirers to defend and support me, was forced to 
shun like a criminal my natal soil, which teemed 
with traitors ; and trust myself to the wild sea in a 
frail and open skiff. The violence of the wind 
obliged the pilot to make for the coast of Circe- 
um. There I was left to brave all, the rigour of 
inimical destiny. The tossing sea roared before 
me; the sky above flamed with lightning; and 
snares awaited my every step. In the extreme of 
hunger and fatigue, I staggered along the barren 
sands, fearing, and yet desiring to meet with some 
being of my own species : their absence must be 
famine and death, though their presence was im- 
minent peril. As drooping and weary, I was drag- 
ging my limbs along the bleak strand, I reached 
a group of herdsmen, who, although they knew 
me, warned me to avoid the soldiers of Sylla, who 
were seeking me in the neighbourhood. These 
poor rustics were-conscious that Rome would have 
liberally recompensed them for spilling the last of 
that blood, the greater part of which had already 
been shed in her service. But less tempted by 
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^ prospect of gaihy wealth than affected by my 
Inverses, they lameuted that they had no meanfe 
of recruiting my wasted strength. I succeeded, 
however, to gain the shelter of a wild and lonely 
wood \ as if ikiven from every social community, 
to haunts the most savage. It was twilight, and 
the sky was scarce visible through the umbra- 
geous foliage. Though exhausted by afflictions, fa^ 
tigue, and long vigils, yet I in vain courted slum- 
ber ; sleep refused to setde upon my feverish lids, 
and burning eye«balls, incessantly seared with the 
£res of wrath and indignation. The raging winds 
revelled fiercely amid .the thickest of the forest, 
roaring like cataracts through the groaning bran* 
ches, and prostrating the loftiest trees, that were 
swept down with a crash almost deafening. In the 
pauses of the wind, the howling of hungry or af- 
frighted wolves reached me ; and I could distinguish 
by the rustling of the dry leaves on the ground, 
that lausge serpents were gliding beside me. But 
think not that these horrors had any influence on 
the firmness of atried warrior : to them I was insen- 
sible. But how shall I describe my agony at the 
recollection of my past glory ; my execrations on 
your ingratitude; my complaints on the severity 
of my hxe ; and my dire imprecations of venge* 
ance which were lost on the winds ! By the first 
ray of the dawn I left the forest, resolved to face my 
l^tune, and subdue fate by a gourage superior to 
her worst malice. Sustained only by my reso- 
lute desire for revenge, I gained the shore and 
took the road to Mintumse. But I was soon overr 
^ken by a party of ruffians in pursuit of me. I 
sprang into the water, to escape from them by 
swimming, two shallops beiaf^ moored within sight. 
My ag^ limbs, weak from fasting and fatigue 
and less active from my corpulence, were scarce 
equal to the task ; and every succeeding wave 
vor^ T. 7 
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threatened to wbelin toe in the deep. White 
struggling with the billows, 1 could bear the sboatft 
of the ruffians, their bmtal scoffs at my desperate 
efforts, and the vows they addressed to Nepttme 
and the Nereides, beseeching them to snatch me in- 
to the abysses of the deep, or tibrow me to some vo-* 
racious sea-monster. They by turns employed me* 
naces and promises, to engage the boatmen to reject 
me, but these, through compassion, assisted me in« 
to their barge. My pursuers then redoubled their 
shouts, threatening the sailors with exemplary 
chastisement, if they did not cast me back into tte 
waves. I perceived their constancy shaken for a 
mmnent ; and to drain the cap of humiliation, I, 
who had been the ruler of nations, now depended 
on a few poor fishermen in a shattered bark, and 
was reduced to implore their commiseration, by 
revealing my same and misfortunes. These, how- 
ever, were bi^ claims to their respect, and secur* 
ed their assistance; in defiance of menaces they 
hoiHed sail, and steered for the mouth of the Liris, 
where they cast anchor. At sight of the tranquil 
shore I landed to take some repose ; but I had 
scarcely reclined ray tired firame on the moss, 
when, raising my head, I saw ttie ship bearing 
away under fell sail ; this new perfidy astounded 
me ; it seemed tbaU to have betrs^ed an interest for 
me was so rash a folly, that those mariners alrea- 
dy repented of their kindness, and hastened to 
abandon such a fatal burthen. Dispirited, but 
not sdbdaed by this progressive chain of disas- 
ters, I arose, and took my way throngh reedy 
swamps, and by muddy and difficult paths, until I 
reached the Imtof an aged labonrer, who, notwitli^ 
standing die dovd on my brow recognised the fea- 
tmes he had k» often seen Tesplendest witfi victo- 
ry. Aftded at my unmerited calamities, he con- 
cealed me in m small hollow, heaping over me 
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Ae4ge aiid sea weed. Thus, Marius, before whom 
fierce ranks of combatants had fled, was reduced to 
lie, trembling for bis life, under so vile a conceal^ 
ment! But to what may not the proudest be 
brought by adverse fortune? The soldiers of 
Sylla soon tracked me out ; I heard them convers- 
ing with my compassionate host, msisting on bis 
disclosing where he had hidden the enemy of the 
Romans. — ^The enemy of the Romans !--— nefarious 
calumny !— -obliged to listen to it in silence, if I did 
not expire with rage, it was that I might survive for 
vengeance! But the better to elude the search of 
the traitors, I retreated from my noisome hidings 
place, and plunged naked up to my neck in a 
marsh, carefoUy covering my head with shrubs. 
,My precautions were in vain : the quick-sighted 
merceaartes discovered me ; diey dragged me out, 
and led me, naked as I was, to Muitumce, like a 
beast of prey led in triumph by the hunters ; and 
consigned me to the PrsBtor. I deemed no greater 
abasem^t could be in reserve for me ; but there I 
was informed that die Senate, regarding me as a 
wretch against whom all society should be in 
arms, bad, by a decree, authorised every man to 
imprison, and any judge to condemn me. While 
the Prsetor was pronouncing my doom from his 
tribunal, I awaited in a dark dungeon, an igncAle 
conclnsion to a lifie so glorious. Yet, even then, 
such was the ascendancy (kT my name, that of all my 
enemies none dared to be my executioner. But a 
Cimbrian slave, instigated by a wish to avenge 
that exterminating slaughter of his nation, caus- 
ed by my victories, at length undertook the 
office. As he came towards me in the dusk of 
my loathsome prison, I perceived in his hand 
the gleam of steel; and though unarmed and 
reduced to the lowest depth of despair, I ex- 
claimed in the tone which had so often scattered 
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dismay and affright over the field of battle, Wretch ! 
darest thou strike Cahis Marim! . . . The sword 
dropped from his haod, and he ras lirom me, 
shrieking with terror. In his barharian supersti- 
(ioD he declared to the people, that at the momoit 
he raised the weapon, my eyes sparkled with super- 
natural light, and my voice miraculously reverbe- 
rated through my dungeon. The care and pro- 
tection which their slavish hearts had withheld 
from me through fear, was extorted from them by 
so contemptible a tale. The idiot report of the 
slave was of more efficient service to me than all 
my conquests. It so terrified the judge, that seis- 
ed with awe, and fearful of augering the gods if he 
:>hould iujure one so favoured by heaven, he allow- 
ed me to dispose of myself according to my owb 
pleasure. Through his care 1 was placed qb 
board of a vessel, provided with provisitms and 
sailors, who bad orders to follow my directions^ 
The wliole populatiou of Mintumee assembled on 
ihe shore ut my departure, and supplicated 
Iieaveti to witness, that stem necessity obliged 
them to send from them so perilous a guest. I 
lirst turned the prow to the opposite coast of 
Lybia, but contrary winds drove me to Sioly. 
-Scarcely had I set my foot on the shore, 
when I was known and pursued. I regained 
in safety, however, the open sea, and buffet- 
ed by the winds and waves, at length reached 
Carthage. There, where I should have heard 
only the story of my mardal exploits, the first 
words that saluted me were an order from 
the Preetor Sextilius, forbidding me to remain. 
Tims pursued by continual misfortunes, and driv- 
en from every shore, to me all lands were inhos- 
pitable, and every sea tempestuous ; I turned, and, 
dumb with emotion, gated upon the remains of 
Cardiage ; a mirror to me of the inconstancy 
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K>f A)rtune. That city had been greater than ours — 
a queen of the eaith ; now she lay prostrate like 
the wreck of the dead, which the winds of the de- 
sert silently waste. I seated myself amid her 
ruins ; a destitute wanderer, a hunted outcast, 
with a price set on my outlawed head Lan-^ 
guage had no expressions in which to embody my 
vast and capacious sense of misery, or give vent to 
the dark and horrid imaginings of wrath that 
swelled my heart; and my lips were long sealed by 
a steady silence. At length, my mind wrought to 
a pitch of desperation, I arose and began to wan- 
der without an aim about the burning sapds, and 
suddenly met my son Greranius. He had been 
treasonably detained at the court' of the king of 
Numidia, but had found means to escape, and 
was anxiously seeking for me with affectionate so- 
licitude. Since natural afiections reign in the 
breasts of even the wild beasts of the forest, how 
strongly must they not transport him, whom in 
extreme adversity they unexpectedly arise to 
cheer! But this delight, with us, was mingled with 
the deepest bitterness ; he found his father, till 
then, covered with glory, riches, and honors, now 
a miserable, helpless exile, with neither name 
nor nation, nor so much as a place of shelter ; a 
vagrant, hated, banished, and proscribed, without 
even the hope of a quiet grave. But to the 
tomb I was rapidly drawing near, and he was 
grieving for me in vain ; and the only inheritance 
I could leave him was my misfortunes and the 
hatred of the conscript tyrants. We awaited an 
arrest each moment, and dreaded in that eventful 
time to be obliged to witness one another igno- 
miniously executed. But as the pilot, aghast on 
the very threshold of destruction, feels his heart 
calmed and revived by the return of the favour- . 

able breeze, so did I feel a pleasure, as lively as 

7 * 
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unexpected, on hearing that my inconstant country 
repented of her injustice, and U&d recalled me to 
new and glorious hazards. My ardour for renown 
had not been damped by my humiliation ; and I 
hastened back to Italy, where I found not only a 
welcome but revenge. I soon collected an army, 
and marched to Rome ; and I punished her mea- 
sureless ingratitude by a rigorous, but just seve- 
rity." 



Syllttf C(Bsar and Brutus debate on the compara^ ' 
tive usefulness of their different careers. 

Marius ceased, but his eyes were still sparkling 
with ire, when Caesar gently said to him : ^^ Be 
appeased, thou indignant spirit ! and share the 
quiet of those whom thou thyself hast precipitated 
hither, and who, nevertheless, are silent and res- . 
pectful in thy presence. If thou canst not feel 
compunction, at least spare thy victims the dark 
story of thy atrocities, and boast not to us of thy 
fratricidal slaughters." Marius . was hushed by 
these words, as the wild animal is soothed by the 
caresses of his keeper. He was just extending the 
right hand of fellowship and peace to the Dictator, 
when the cavern rung with innumerable echoes, 
and I heard repeated, from mouth to mouth, in 
whispers of fear and wonder: " Sylla, Sylla, 
Cornelius Sylla." At the same time a shade of 
majestic port was slowly approaching. The vul- 
gar, submissive and humble, moved hastily from . 
his path, and gave him a free passage. He wore 
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the military surcoat, and a cuirass glittered on 
his broad, high chesL His eyes were light blue, 
bright, but stern ; his features were expressive^ of 
great haughtiness of soul^ and his complexion was 
marked with red blotches. He stopped in the 
thickest of the crowd, and with a savage and si-^ 
nister glance looked attentively around him. By 
his impassive pride of mien it was easy to judge 
of bis high self-approbation, and disdain or indif- 
ference to others. But no sooner did Mai*ius hear 
the fatal name of Sylta pronounced, than he fled 
as he had done on. earth, and soon vanished from 
sight. Cornelius then smiled fiercdy ; and slowly, 
in a deep contemptuous tone, thus addressed the 
phantoms : " Who among you, ye Plebian crew ! 
will dare m these realms of death v^hat no Roman 
yet hath dared, to summon me to answer for my 
use of the power ye delegated to me ? Ye beheld 
me, with no other support than my innate courage 
and intrepid spirit, with no other defence than 
my rank and renown, abdicate the office of Dic- 
tator in the Forum, license those lictors who had 
struck down so many uuWorthy heads, and stand, 
unarmed and fearless, ready to render account of 
every drop of blood that I had shed. You were 
the Roman people ; the opportunity was favora- 
ble ; requital was within the reach of the injured, 
and your injuries were recent ; I was vulnerable, 
nay, mortal ; yet your voices expired on your qui- 
vering lips at the bare idea of venturing to re- 
proach Sylla !" Having spoken thus, he rested 
bis right hand on his side, and grasped with the 
other the hilt of his formidable sword. At this 
Marcus Brutus, forcing his way through the 
crowd, loudly exclaimed : ^^ Answer me, fero- 
cious Sylla ! Who gave thee a right to extermi- 
nate one hundred thousand Romans ?" Cornell- 
us, with the same firmness and austerity asked in 
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return : " What boW speaker have we here ?" 
^* I," replied Marcus, *^ am of the race of Junius 
Brutus ; like him, an enemy to tyrants, and had 
I lived when thou didst desolate our suffering 
country, she should not have remained nnreveng- 
ed." " And what course," inquired Sylla, after 
a momentary pause, '' wouldst thou have pursu- 
ed V\ " I would have done," answered Marcus, 
*'^ all that a generous citizen ought to perform 
against his country's oppressors." ^' And what 
hadst thou said," Cornelius again demanded, 
" when deposing my tremendous sovereignty, I 
faced the populace, defended only by the terrors of 
my name, and the ascendant of my presence ?" 
*^ I should have said as I now do," replied Mar- 
cus, ^' tell me by what right thou didst put to 
death a hundred thousand Romans f" The un- 
daunted Dictator answered : ** By that right 
which belongs to the great and wise, of reforming 
their age by chastising its vices ; when the safe- 
ty of the state requires it, every act is legitimate 
which is necessary. Still, I never deviated from 
the established laws, since I was created Dictator 
by your suffrages freely given. But why even 
mention the laws, when the bold infringements of 
the Tribunes had long erased every trace of 
our ancient institutions ; when in the troubles of a 
continued anarchy, it had become impossible to 
determine in what consisted the nation, in what 
the citizen i For them who have become harden- 
ed in iniquity, and familiarized to vice, there is 
but one salutary excitement, and that is terror ; 
and this, I was obliged to call into operation, to re- 
press the destructive evils of the times, and lessen 
the numbers of the wicked. Had I lived in those 
happy periods when benevolence was useful and 
revered, I would have chosen that principle as the 
guide of my operations. In proof of this, recall 
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to mind the moderation of my first proceedings ; 
while Rome in the alarm of conscious guilt, beheld 
me return with a victorious army, disposed to serve 
me to the utmost, I maintained among my troops 
a discipline so strict, that no individual was injur- 
ed and property was sacred. I then expected to 
accomplish a reform by the customary gentle me- 
thods ; but yonr general perfidy soon undeceived 
me, and forced me to recur to the sword-— the 
sword I employed as far as was necessary to ex- 
tirpate the evil. And when my wearied hand 
threw down at length the glutted steel, I did not 
fear to invite your scrutiny to the manner in which 
I had discharged my duty. But the silence of ad* 
nuration absolved me for ever." 

Marcus exclaimed in a voice broken and con- 
vulsed with rage : ^' What efirontery is this, which 
denounces the whole nation as guilty, and thou 
alone pure— thou her most excellent reformer f A 
single citizen like thee would have sufficed to have 
thrown the best regulated state into confusion, and 
converted its liberty into slavery ! But we did 
indeed deserve thy cool irony and contempt, and 
thy bloody axe, when we servilely endured the 
one and ps^ssively stretched out our necks to the 
other. Yea, we had lost all manly sense and 
pride, when we granted to such as thee the pow- 
er of selliog our lives. And in thee the love of 
wrong is eternally predominant ; and thou dost 
still regard with exultation all that thou shouldst 
most abhor. From this it would seem that the^ 
ex ercise of tyranny obscures th fi jight of reaso n, 
^^^tTrenclers the oppressor like the tyger, who, af- 
ter devouring his prey, licks the gore from his 
smoking jaws. But aJas ! the oppressed, when 
at lengdi they are permitted to enjoy awhile die 
radiance of truth and justice, either know them 
not, or fear to gase on their brightness. Had 
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any one arisen in ibe Forum on that day, when 
trusting to tlie cowardice of the populace, thou 
didst abdicate thy sanguinary power, and. had 
called thee to account for the death of a parent, 
or the confiscation of an estate, we should have 
seen whether even the bold-toi^ued Sylla conld 
have justified his numberless atrocities.- To sen- 
tence a culprit to death, even when none of the 
forms of the tribunal have been neglected, and 
when every law cries out for his condemnation, is 
a serious and solemn task, painful to every thinfe^ 
ing mind. But thy many victims were sentenced 
with a serene brow, and by no other rule than 
thy natural cruelty of heart. The sword of jus- 
tice hesitates to strike even one criounal ; and 
thou ! thou feelest it ne stain to thy renown that the 
blood of thousands has been poured out by diee 
like water ! Go, proud and barbarous phantom ! 
here thou art not arguing with the base and timid 
vulgar in the Comitium, but with such a citisen 
as delivered Rome of a tyrant, and then slew him- 
self rather than live in slavery." Sylla, in a 
cool, collected tone, and with a ke^ly ironical 
expression of eye, thus answered : " Thy words 
are pompous enough, spectre ! thou, whpm as yet 
I know not, whether as valiant in deeds as fearless 
in speech ; but surely thou hast little to glory of in 
having prostrated a tyrant, since tkon wast oblig- 
ed to follow him thyself. Tell me, however, this 
tyrant's name ?" « Behold him," repKed Bru- 
tus, pointing to Julius Caesar, ^< he whom I stab- 
bed, although he was far less guilty than thou." 

Sylla at one glance instantly recognized Csesaf^ 
and exclaimed : ^^ O Brutus ! see how requisite 
was severity, how pernicious the least clemency ! 
1 included that very Csesar in my proscriptions, 
but his friends unceasingly importnned me, until 
I erased bis name from the list. A secret presen- 
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liment forewarned ine that that ambitious youth 
might work the rain of Rome, for be seemed to 
combine in his single person many a Marius." 
Brutus sternly replied : *^ In cutting down that 
host of her sons, among whom our country might 
have found an avenger, by what singular fatality 
didst thou omit him who was soon to be iier 
scourge f For once thou wast clement, but only 
to indict a more complicated injury. But such is 
the nature of evil ; from its impure source nothing 
but evil can result." Caesar felt poignantly the 
reproach couched in these words, and exclaimed : 
" Say no more Brutus ! But thou Sy Ha !" he cried, 
" thou sanguinary monster ! thy sway imposed on 
us for the purposes of celestial wrath, was signali- 
zed by terror and death ; mine was attained by 
high and noble deeds of valour, and upheld by be- 
neficence and clemency, To thee, the sight of Ro- 
mans, wan with dread, and trembling before thee, 
was fraught with pleasure, while my delight was 
to mark on every brow an open frankness and the 
hilarity of confidence. None would have touch- 
ed thy exterminating hand ; how oflen the pres- 
sure of mine, pure from treason and proscription, 
and formidable only to the enemies of Rome, was 
welcomed with gratitude and love !" Sylla smi- 
led bitterly, and answered : " It suits thee well to 
vaunt of thy mild and gentle bearing towards 
souls so depraved, that they boast here of having 
inassacred thee in return. I may certainly more 
justly congratulate myself on those prompt se- 
verities by which I reigned secure, and found all 
men submissive. Thou didst wish to bind trai- 
tors by kindness ; with what success let thy death 
answer. I chose a contrary course ; the event 
has proved which plan was wisest. Away ! weak J 

wretdi ! and ' seek not to teach Sylla the art of 
rnHng Romans ; for, ! embtned my hands in their 
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blood, and was obeyed, reverencedi and admired ; 
while in thy compassionate heart, they sheathed 
their daggers/' 

As he spoke thus, his fierce eyes flashed con- 
tempt, and, gazing on the crowd of pale appari- 
tions, he thus resumed : '* Let whoever presumes 
to blame my Dictatorship, advance, and 1 shall 
confront him !" These words were like a clap of 
thunder to the shades, who were struck dumb at 
the sound. Sylla, with a lofty mien, awaited an 
answer to his defiance ; but as no one offered to 
speak, he turned to Brutus, smiled with disdain, 
and vanished. Then one of the phantoms eX"* 
claimed in a contemptuous tone, '^ Fine language 
this for the heir of a courtesan !" Some others 
smiled at this speech, and I recollected that Sylla 
had indeed succeeded to the wealth of the opulent 
Nicopolis, a woman whose conduct merited that 
reproach. Then others of the shades began to 
converse on the precaution of Sylla, who had or- 
dered by will, that his body should be burned, in- 
stead of being enbalmed and entombed as tfls an- 
cestors were ; which he did, added they, lest 
the people should insult his hateful remains^ 
Thus, many of the crowd were no sooner relieved 
of the presence of the dread Dictator, than they 
were ready to avow opinions which before him they 
seduously concealed. On discovering, therefore, 
that they had been intimidated by their ancient fears, 
I secretly concluded that the proud success of dar- 
ing and haughty tyranny, curbing the human spirit 
by resistless oppression, at length debases and de- 
grades it to an abject endurance, and a passive 
unconsciousness of its native powers. The start- 
led throng, trembling and mute before Sylla, now 
exhaled in scoffs their low desires of revenge. 
Like the timid birds, who hiding from the hawk 
under the foliage, as.soon as the destroyer is out 
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of sight, recommeDce their warhlkig. But the 
more illustrious shades remained wholly silent ; 
with noble dignity they forbore to answer Sylla, 
not through any sentiment of fear, but througii 
the horror they felt for his frantic contempt of jus^ 
tice and virtue. 



Pwnponiusj remarkahU in life for gentleness and 
suavity^ boldly decides on the injustice of the Ro" 
man enterprises. 

The noise of the garrulous crowd was like the 
murmur of gurgling fountains, heard in the still- 
ness of night. Gradually it ceased, and our eyee 
were arrested by the approach of a shade, advan* 
cing with serene t^omposure of countenance. 
Hastei^ing forward immediately, Tully, Caesar, 
Brutus,' and Antony greeted him with open arms. 
as if each were well pleased, and deemed the ren* 
counter fortunate. The mien of this new visitant 
was meek, yet venerable, and in his demeanour I 
remarked a delicate propriety and mildness of 
manner. His temples were bald, his hair white, 
his eyes mild and bright ; his forehead was calm 
and unfurrowed, a cheerful smile played around 
his lips. With an air of affection and unobtrusive 
urbanity, he embraced the shades who approach- 
ed hiiP} and saluted each by name. After these 
reciprocal courtesies succeeded a short silence, 
prelusive to a discourse of high import. It was 
commenced by Brutus, thus addressing the stran- 
ger phantom : " The course of thy private life 
was certainly innocent ; marked only by harm- 
less and simple pursuits, and devoted to tranquH 

voii, I. 8 
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signal for shedding it in torrents, which flowed in 
vain. My example was surely not fatal, for it 
had few followers ; thine enkindled in the hearts of 
tyrants the fear of treachery, a bitter pretext for 
their severer cruelties." 

While they were engaged in this conversation, 
curiosity led me to approach Cicero, to hear with 
greater ease ; and to draw his attention without ap- 
pearing intrusive, I attempted to shake lightly 
the skirts of his toga. But my hand grasped no- 
thing ; and finding this mode ineffectual, I asked 
him who was this new phantom ? he replied t 
" Pomponius Atticus." I answered, delighted^ 
we still read with pleasure thy letters to him, 
which are so full of patriot fire, and exalted and 
noble sentiments. Thou hast in them traced so 
skilfully the virtues and vices of thy era, that a 
perusal transports us back to that long-elapsed 
age^ and renders it as familiar to us as our own. 
Cicero was well pleased at this commendatory 
mention of his epistles, and appeared disposed to 
dilate on that subject, when a sudden agitation 
arose among the shades, and their murmurs of 
surprise and alarm seemed like the groaning of 
fuU-foliaged boughs that are struggling with the 
blast. TuUy, however, placed his right hand 
pn my breast, and with his left, kept at a distance 
the crowding phantoms, that were hurrying to and 
fro in dense and tumultuous thrpngs, disturbing 
the cavern with clamorous consternation. It was 
a sight both awful and affecting to see them, be- 
neath the foundation of their august and ancient 
home, rolling and gliding through the vacuity 
like restless waves* But as the rough north wind, 
after uprooting oaks on the hills, sinks at length 
to a zephyr dallying with the flowers in the vale, 
so subsided that perturbation into silence and 
tranquillity. Then I distinguished Ave spectre9 
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approathing slowly, tatd gazing on the throng of I 

the vulgar, with martial disdain. But their fixed 
glance and intrepid front bespoke no idle arro-* ^ 

gance, but rather a consciousness of -acknow- 
ledged superiority. The first who advanced was 
him whom I had seen the preceding night, Scipio 
^railian, sumamed from the destruction of Car- 
thage, the second Africanus ; and I conjectured 
that the four who followed hhn belonged also to 
that illustrious family. Cicero, afiably desirous 
of satisfying amy curiosity, and anticipating my 
inquiries, placed one hand upon my shoulder, 
and pointing with the other, thus addressed me : 
" The two foremost of those spectres are the fa- 
mous brothers Publius and Cneus Scipio, who 
both fell in the remote fields of Iberia. Render- 
ed formidable by their successes, the Roman name 
was extended* to the farthest western shores of the 
continent. After them also are two brothers, the 
only pair in Rome able to supply the void occa- 
^oned by the untimely death of their predecessors. 
One is Lucius Cornelius, whose conquest of An- 
tiochus the Great, king of Syria, gave him the 
surname of Asiaticus ; the other is Publius Cor- 
nelius, who conquered Hannibal at the battle of 
Zama, for which he was called the Greater Afiri- 
canus, a name that Africa never heard without 
terror. How glorious a tribute, thus to receive 
titles from the unanimous consent of nations, by 
which the whole earth is apportioned and assign- 
ed as an inheritance to their race ; a stupendous 
and well merited patrimony, won by wisdom and 
valour ! The two last are sons of that Publius 
before them. See how he glories in his renown- 
ed bfisprtng." Tttlly spake thus, because at that 
moment, Publius cast on them a glance of satis- 
fkction, and with an air replete with proud felici- 
ty, displayed them to the admiration of the mulr 

.8* 
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titude. As for me, I stood with rivetted gaze^ 
Tully himself ceased speaking, his attention being 
wholly arrested by their aspect and approach. At 
length I disked of him which was Africanus the 
Great : " he on the right," answered Cicero ; " he 
with the bald forehead marked by a large scar/ 
of which he was not a little vain during life." As 
I surveyed that signal mark of his valour, I-per- 
perceived that he greatly resembled the statues 
that we possess of him. While we were convers- 
ing, those spectres had reached their tombs, and 
proudly rested on them. They fixed their eyes, 
that beamed with contempt of death, in haughty 
silence upon the phantoms that pressed around 
them. But ^milian, leaning mournfully against 
a monument, seemed still inconsolable for the 
treason by which he fell. 

Among the various impressions that thronged on 
my mind, I was more particularly struck to find 
Cicero so familiar with the features of all those per- 
sonages, although born in another age. When I 
expressed my surprise, he answered, ^' the features • 
of those heroes were known, not in Rome only, but 
through all Italy, and every province of the empire, 
by their portraits in statuary and in paintings, which 
were placed in the houses of individuals, in the fo- 
rums, in the temples, and on the monuments erected 
to commemorate their virtues, and stimulate the 
emulation of posterity. Unfortunate indeed should 
•"^•^ we have been, if we could not have perpetuated the 
features and impress of those august countenances^ 
ibr, it is a privilege of the meliorated heart, 19 
regard with veneration the form and aspect that 
have been the habitation of a soul of superior 
powers ; and where they do not excite that reve* 
rence, there be assured the mind is too low to 
worship excellence, and the heart incapable of 
conceiving the inspiration of heroism." 



I welcomed with delight, from the mouth of 
Tally, ideas so congenial to my own. But Pom* 
ponius approaching us, ingenuously exclaimed, 
"thou seest here, as on earth, deeds of evil that 
astonish by their magnitude, usurp the homage 
due only to beneficent virtues. The imbecile crowd 
regard with a base and self-humbling awe, those 
very men whose sanguinary pursuits drove thou- 
sands, nay, even themselves perhaps, to these 
mansions of death. We, who were of benevolent 
inclinations, and fond of peaceful studies, cherish* 
ing the purest morality, and irreproachable in our 
lives, that were ever devoted to those equable vir- 
tues which contribute to the general happiness, 
remain here neglected the moment that these ap- 
pear." Cicero, in a mildly reproachful tone, ex- 
claimed : " O my Pomponius ! the softness of the 
manners of Athens, and the indulgence of literary 
indolence have enervated thy Roman pride, or 
thou couidst not thus outrage the just renown of 
those warriors." Atticus calmly replied : " now 
that we have escaped from the infirmities and pas- 
sions of mortality, we may reason and judge with 
an unclouded understanding. If, while still wan- 
dering through the illusions of life, we could soar 
boldly to the contemplation of truth, now that no 
darkness obscures, should we refuse to enjoy its 
ineffable radiance?" "To consider its purity," 
answered Cicero, " is my greatest enjoyment ; but 
the love of country is its principal maxim, the 
source of all excelling probity and noble enter- 
prise ; it cannot but grieve me to hear thee indulge 
a contrary train of opinion." "To love our 
country," Pomponius answered, "when she de- 
serves our afiections, is a duty, pleasing in per« 
formance, and carr3ang its own reward ; to love 
her when she is barbarous, atrocious, and incor- 
rigibly depravedi is folly and absurdiity ; but even 
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tben it wonld be as criminal to hate, and as Use- 
lew to complain, as wise to appreciate and Just to 
condeinn." Cicero, with much emotion, exclaim- 
ed in return ; " whence comes this sudden asperity 
of opinion, ant) whither tend these imperious re* 
proaches ?" " To expose presumptuous Rome, 
■tripped of the false splendours of military glory," 
replied Pomponius, " and to show her, not mantled 
with the pomp of triumphs, nor decked with the 
attributes that fame has lavished on her, but as 
she appears to a mind purged of the mists of pre- 
judice. Look at her commencement : it results 
from a band of ruffians seeking a place of refuge 
and impunity; her foundations must be sprinkled 
with fratricidal drops, before her walls can arise 
from the earth ; and, by a violation of all faith, 
wives, mothers, and trembling maidens must be 
torn from their husbands, their children, and their 
homes, to gratify the passions of outlawed wretch- 
es, and to continue their recreant race." 

I pass over all those fortunate, but unjust wars, 
undertaken on various pretexts against the Veien- 
tes, the Fidenates, the iEqui, the Volscians, and 
other neighbouring nations. But when tfae fierce 
TuUus Hostilius destroyed the ancient city of Alba, 
the mother of Rome, and turned his arms against 
Latium, from no other motive th»n the thirst of 
ambition, he devoted his posterity to perpetual and 
avenging retribution. Rome from the first, arro- 
gantly displayed her despotic character, and ex- 
cited against her not only the states in her vicinity, 
bat all Italy. Pressed on every side, she was 
forced to pursue in her own defence the wars she 
had enkindled by her cupidity. If we consider 

martially those of our first kings, we wilt ac- 
nt tliem to have been plagues sent by the anger 
heaven, on these unhappy re^ons. The rage 
conquest tttrvived its devastations as a fatal 
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inheritance left by the vanquished to the victors* 
Like the vast ocean when overflowing the barriers 
provided by nature, Rome spread afar her billows 
of destruction, enlarging her ambition by success, 
and stretching to new usurpations over the con- 
quests already obtained. Not content with wrest- 
ing power by arms, which, with all the injustice of 
robbery has not always its baseness, she employed 
on emergencies both fraud and perfidy. You all 
understand that I allude to the judgment she gave 
to her eternal shame in the affair of the Ardeans 
and Aricians. Those two nations selected us for 
arbitrators tliat we might pronounce which of them 
should remain proprietor of a portion of land claim- 
ed by both parties. Rome decided in favour of 
herself, and she daringly confirmed the unjust sen- 
tence by sending soldiers to take immediate pos- 
session ! About the same time a war took place 
between the Campanians and the Samnites : we 
Wer£ solemnly engaged as the ally of the latter na- 
tion ; this did not prevent us from abetting her 
enemies who offered us more advantageous condi-* 
tions; and to consummate our treachery we sub- 
jugated both. Then turning our ambitious views 
still further, we pretended a right, contrary to the 
faith of treaties, to navigate the Gulf of Tarentum. 
The fate of other nations was a warning to the 
Tarentines, foretelling how fatal the aggressions of 
Rome might prove to the liberty of their seas. To 
repel our intrusion they had recourse to the pow- 
erful monarch, Pyn*hus, who too unfortunate in de- 
fending a cause so just, was forced after great ef- 
forts, and reverses still greater, to evacuate Italy. 
His reti«at delivered it entirely to us in the fifth 
century of the city. Prior to this epoch, according 
to history,. Italy was covered with rich and flourish-- 
ing states, and governed by just and valiant chief- 
tains. Among them, ancient Etruriai renowned 
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for the wisdom of her laws, and the encourage- 
ment she afforded to the arts and sciences, was de- 
solated by our arms ; and her fertility, glory, and 
prosperity, devoted to irrecoverable ruin. She was 
left like a mangled corse entombed beneath the 
smouldering ruins of its natal halls, ravaged and 
overturned by the victor; but for this conquest 
another paean swelled our song of triumph, and 
incited us to new achievements. Capua, Taren- 
tum, andReggio, were Grecian colonies, prosperous, 
polished, and refined ; famous for their public games 
and the amenity of their manners and customs. 
But the progress of our victories soon annihilated 
. their pleasures, arts, and refinements ; and confirm* 
ed us in a ferocious carelessness of bloodshed, and 
a disdain of all other pursuits save slaughter and 
conquest. 

'' Italy was scarce subjugated before the arnbi-' 
tious senate meditated extending our dominion be- 
yond the boundaries of Italy, and pretences were 
soon discovered. Some Mammertines, soldiers of 
fortune, having been entertained in Messina as 
friends and guests, rose in a body, seized upon the 
town, slaughtered and 'pillaged on every side, and 
taking possession of the money and the women of 
the murdered or fugitive inhabitants^ seemed dis- 
posed to retain the possessions so atrociously ob«> 
tained.r Nor content with this, they carried their 
depredatory incursions over the whole island. At 
that time the Carthaginians and Syracusans were 
in contention for Sicily ; they both, however, sus- 
pended their mutual opposition and united to pun- 
ish the Mammertines, who, not able to oppose so 
powerful a league, entreated our assistance. We 
hurried to their relief with a promptness, highly 
commendable had its object been to rescue the in- 
nocent. But in assisting such claimants of pro- 
tection, we became their accomplices, and showed 
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the sympathy that results from a common origin. 
Nevertheless, for our success seemed ever in pro- 
portion to the injustice of our cause, our arms 
were again fortunate; and in the course of the 
twenty years of the first punic war, Sicily became 
a Roman province. Peace having been conclud- 
ed with the Carthaginians, we took advantage of 
an insurrection in Sardinia to make a sudden des- 
cent on that island, and under pretence of quelling 
dangerous disturbances to secure it as our own. 
We then turned our eagles, whose flight presaged 
ruin and devastation, to Greece. We carried our arms 
thither under the fair seeming promise of aiding her 
against the invading phalanxes of Macedonia, which 
were led by the successors of that Alexander who 
seems to have been surnamed the Great, from the 
immeasurable misery he brought upon the nations 
of the East by his blind ardour for military glory. 
The Grecians soon discovered how fatal to the 
weak is the protection of the powerful ; for the 
Romans insidiously zealous, adroitly entered into 
all the affairs of Greece, and from usurpation to 
usurpation, succeeded in concentrating into their 
own hands the supreme authority. Then when the 
people refused to obey the decrees of our Senate, 
their resistance was treated as rebellion, and the 
country like a revolted province, laid waste by our 
armies. 

" It was ours to see Athens, famed for those mighty 
minds and divine works of art to which she had 
given birth, twice besieged and sacked, first by 
Sylla, who rendered her nearly desolate, and af- 
terwards by Celenus, lieutenant of the Dictator 
Caesar. In the same year fell that wealthy Car- 
thage, to us so perpetually an object of jealousy ; 
and in that hour which witnessed the destruction of 
Corinth, the glory of Greece was struck with the 
withering influence of decay, and has ever since 
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be«i merged in the depths of insigniflcance. If 
in subjugating the latter country, we diong^t pro- 
per speciously to colour oar designs, we decnied 
no Eucii artifice necessary with Macedonia; nor were 
we satisfied with a simple snbmission on her part, 
fant dragged her last kin^, the unfortunate Perseus, 
at the trinn^hal car of Paulus ^milius. Bnt^ 
white we thus warred against the liberty of those 
who had intmited it to our keeping, and while we 
broke the sceptres, and trampled in the dust the 
diadems of kings, these hard-earaed conquests 
and this unwearied policy were not designed to 
erect the liberty of the world upon thrones re- 
versed and dynasties destroyed ; but their aim was 
to exhibit Rome as supremely fortunate and fa- 
mous, exercising an imperial sway over all tbe 
nations of the earth, leaving them degraded and 
enslaved to survey her transcendant achievements 
in passive wonder and astonishment. 

" I speak not the language of either malignity or 
exaggeration ; I even abate the full force of the 
truth, which, without the assistance of rhetoric, in 
describing our sanguinary and nefarious national 
career would irresistibly seize on the passions. 1 
only address yon in the words of cool and temper- 
ale narrative, and scarely glance at the deep and ac- 
cumulated horrors which time has veiled, j^milins 
had no sooner sent over into Italy the wealth of bis 
kingly prisoner, than the senate decreed that the 
army should be paid by the pillage of the cities of 
Eptrus that had taken part in the fortunes of Per- 
seus. That the atrocious mandate might be fnlly 
successful, with still more cruel dissimulation the 
Roman General entered Epirus, feigning projects 
of moderation, as if disposed to re-establish that 
province in its ancient fieedom. He then ordered 
that on an appointed day in each city, all the gold 
and silver in the temples or in the bouses of indi- 
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viduals should be brought to the public treasury. 
fa the meantime his legions occupied the country, 
and military bands were stationed in every city to 
enforce the fulfilment of his order. At the signal 
of its accomplishment, the soldiery, as had been 
preconcerted, fell upon the inhabitants, wrested 
from them the little treasure that remained, and 
with horrid satisfaction gathered the bloodstained 
harvest this treachery hsj^id procured them : a noble 
recompense conceded to them by the conscript 
fathers for the success of their arms in Macedonia! 
On that execrable day, seventy cities were levelled 
to the earth, and ashes and ruins alone remained 
to attest the visitation of Roman perfidy and vio- 
lence. One hundred and fiAy thousand citizens^ 
reduced to slavery, were reserved to swell the train 
of the desolater's triumphs. The rest, left to an- 
guish and despair, watered the earth with their 
tears, and houseless and homeless in their native 
land, were objects fit to awaken the commisera- 
tion of any but Romans. Our thirst for iniquitous 
glory increased with our criminal success. Like 
him who, inebriated with wine, still stretches insa^ 
tiate for the brimming cup, we seized the sword, 
yet warm and reeking, to turn it against e^eminate 
Asia, in the hope of subduing Antiochus the Great. 
His rich and vast states were soon converted into 
wasted and wretched Roman provinces. During 
the course of these partial favours of fortune, our 
inveterate hatred of Carthage remained unabated, 
and she seemed to have been founded on an oppo- 
site shore only to augment our sanguinary trophies. 
Exulting in the prospect she threw open to our am- 
bition, we kindled in Lybia, Iberia and Lusitania 
that conflagration which reflected the light of our 
prowess to the farthest corners of the earth, and for 
which we were principally indebted to the exploits 
of the Scipios. See how proud they still are of their 
Vol. I. 9 
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dark acfaieveinents ; and how the crowd witb idiot 
admiratioD, silendy and submissively contemplate 
their haughty and savage features !" 



Casar and Pomponius. 

While Pomponius was arguing, Caesar listened 
attentively, and frequently turned to remark the 
Scipios; but at this last apostrophe, throwing with 
his right hand the skirt of his toga over his left 
shoulder, he exclaimed impatiently, " Pomponius ! 
tell me what would be the fate of a nation directed 
by a spirit so pacific as thine ?" To this he quiet* 
ly replied, '^ never to be oppressed, unless unjustly, 
and to enjoy a most guiltless happiness.'' Csesar 
answered with a smile, ^* undoubtedly, if a nation 
could be founded in a spot inaccessible to the en- 
terprising spirit of its neighbours, thy gentle 
philosophy would not only be an agreeable theo* 
ry, but might be adopted in practice. But as new 
states spring up amid the old, and as in every na- 
tion, whether enslaved or free, there is a universal 
impulse towards usurpation and conquests, this 
tranquil prosperity, to thee so inviting and desira- 
ble, is an idle hope, inconsistent with the calcula- 
tions of reason, and utterly at variance with the 
records of history. Rome, it is true, had an humble 
beginning, but at least she usurped not. The fields 
to which Romulus drew our ancestors were un- 
cultivated and barren. It was certainly a com^ 
mendable deed to change a deserted and desolate 
spot into a flourishing district, covered with a race 
of brave and hardy men. Nor shouldst thou object 
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thftt Romolas headed vagrants and adveatnrerSi 
or, if thou wilt, malefactors, since he thereby de* 
livered the rest of the country from their pernicious 
presence. Sorely the highest encomiums ^re de- 
servedly his, who by his well-regulated institutions 
could render submissive to reason and law, men of 
Ae wildest and most ungovernable characters, who 
set discipline at defiance. Neither needst thou so 
indi^antly declaim against the youthful colony, 
because its members employed stratagem and force 
lo obtain consorts, and embellish their new abodes 
with the presence of woman, the charm of existence, 
and the most delightful bond of society : still, less 
aeedst thou complain, if thou wilt but recollect that 
before they took possession of the^ wives and daugh- 
ters of the Sabines, they had applied for, and even 
used solicitation to obtain the virgins of the neigh- 
bouring nations in marriage, but were rejected with 
scorn. Then they resorted to the expedient now so 
bitterly denounced. But those unfortunate Sabine 
women were more indulgent than thou, Pomponius, 
for the aggressors easily obtained forgiveness; and 
thou knowest how they rushed with dishevelled locks 
and bosoms bare between the slaughteringbattalions, 
and by their tears and pleading endearments melted 
die anger of the furious combatants. It was not a mere 
truce or compact of peace and alliance which their 
tender mediation produced ; but their gentle inter- 
cessions rendered the hitherto implacable Sabines 
and ourselves one nation. The reifi^ of Numa that 
followed this unexpected revolution, was an unin- 
terrupted season of peace and happiness. Respected 
abroad and tranquil at home, exempt from wars and 
dissensions, for more than forty years the govern- 
ment seemed directed by the wisdom of heaven rather 
than the policy of man. We may boast of then 
having held a peaceful and just dominion, main- 
tained without violence for nearly half a century, 
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in the midst of warlike and barbarous neigbboars> 
wlio were ted to respect our institutions by the inv 
fluence of our virtues. That our ancestors, how- 
ever, from that period seldom sheathed the sword, 
was less from a restless desire of troubling the 
world, than from inevitable necessity. Attacked 
by all the nations of Italy, excited against them by 
jealousy or fear, obliged to repel these aggressions 
and to defend at once their harvests on the shores 
of the Tyber, and their humble cabins on the 
Palatine bill, they were so favoured by fortune as 
not only to force their numerous enemies to sub- 
mission, but compelled them to contribute to exalt 
the glory of Rome : and that they might enjoy the 
full advantage of their first conquests, admitted them 
to the rank of allies instead of treating them as 
slaves. But to just defence succeeded the necessi- 
ty of guarding against the imminent danger of new 
attacks. When our numerous conquests extended 
to distant regions, they were sometimes stained 
by dark and dishonourable deeds, which sullied 
their splendour; but war, however just may be 
its cause, must ever lead to such results. It seems 
strange to me, that thou, who art so intimately 
acquainted with men and things, should suppose 
that the occupation of war can be followed with 
equity and moderation. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, a long and intoxicating series of glorious 
victories, Rome exhibited to the world a nation 
which could not be seduced by the most brilliant 
successes from the practice of whatever is great and 
illustrious. Our fidelity to engagements and treaties 
was so universally known, that none mistrusted the 
promise of a Roman. If thou wilt persist in artfully 
recapitulating some unfortunate facts which it would 
be better to consign to oblivion, we may at least 
pause also on those traits in our annals which 
have secured the admiration^ or excited the as<^ 
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tonishment of all nations. Oar noble eondact 
tovrards the inhabitants of Faleria, lives still, I 
hope, in the memory of men ; when, daring Uie 
siege of that city, a schoolmaster treacherously 
placed in oar power the children of the most re* 
spectable families, and our magnanimous Camillus, 
abhorring such treason, even with all its advan- 
tages, immediately sent back those precious hos« 
tages. Neither do I think that time will ever oh* 
literate the proud name of Fabricius; he who, 
when Pyrrhus was in arms against us, informed 
him of his physician's offer to poisou him. But 
were I, O Quirites ! to endeavour to enumerate 
every act of Roman virtue, I should trouble this 
silence of death more than is needful, and should 
moreover only tell of deeds well known to you, 
because your own. I am pained at the necessity 
of mentioning even thus much to a Roman linight, 
who, though no warrior, was a most worthy citi- 
een.'* 

The Dictator ceasing, gazed upon his auditors 
with dignity. The five spectres rolling their fiery, 
eyes, stood mute ; a fearful silence sealing their hps. 
No sound broke the stillness of the sepulchral cavern^ 
and the shades were motionless with reverence and 
oppressed with awe. While sach was the veneration 
yielded to the Scipios by the dead, I caught the in- 
fection of example, and stood petrified with fear and 
apprehension. However, he whom his singular mo*- 
desty and gentleness of temper should, have render- 
ed the most timid, was the first tospeak, and he ex<^ 
clsdmed with intrepid calmness, "^inee^ by thy hard 
reproaches, thou forcest me, O Dictator ! to prove 
our wretchedness and corruption, I will disclose it 
with a boldness and fireedom equal to diy unwilling- 
ness to listen. And you, ye Scipios ! whom until 
now I have known only in sculptured marble and by 
your great renown, you also will hear me. AnA. 

9* 
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let Dooe b^e Bdmire that ooe, devoted m I was t» 
the pleasures of dignified ease and tranquillity, 
should now sig:tiiiliEe himself by so stem aa iode- 
pendeace of opinion. I have not simulated, but I 
carefully concealed ray cbaracter : 1 was silent, sot 
dirongfa cowardice, but, because persuaded that my 
advice would be scorned by profligate mta, accus- 
tomed to reject the connsels of wisdom with insult- 
ing contempt. If for the greater part of my life 
I Hved far from my unhappy country, it was not 
Ibat I was unworthy of serving her, bat because 
she deserved not the painful toils that must have 
been encountered in labouring for her glory." 

Aa he spoke he shook his bead with anger and 
sorrew, and his silver locks waved over bis 
shoulders ; then turning to the Scipios, be tbns 
continued : " Cueus and Pnblius ! ye, who wne 
left in the fields of Iberia, my censure falls not (m 
you, for you died in battle, and your conduct never 
surpassed the usual excesses of war. But your 
death afforded your successors some pretences for 
barbarity, of which they promptly took advan- 
tage. I allude to thee, Africanus, son of Pnbliusf 
and to th6se obsequies celebrated by thee in Spain, 
In honour of thy father and uncle upon the field 
of battle where Uiey fell, with a savage pomp pre- 
saging horrors still more sanguinary. At thy com- 
Nuand, brutal giadiMors fought over their graves 
as if the earth that covered their ashes had thirsted 
for human blood. The surrounding barbarous 
nations thronged to the deadly feuivai ; furiously 
tearing each other, they seemed seeking in their 
lacerated wounds aa assuagement to their ferocions 
&«my. But this was not all. Two princely bro- 
thers, Corbis and Orsua, claimed both die city of 
Ibis, and came to (enuinate their dispute on the 
spot thou hadst consecrated to carnage; tfaet« 
Qrsua was slam by his antagouist. Thoa ti^ filial 
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staadariifi i^ c w tle r e d dketh wherever they were idis* 
jilityed* But let ii^ uim <o the soidkiiig nias of 
Asl«ipa, destroyed Anr her fidelky to Carthage. 
Her devoted iohabitants resolved to perish rather 
than to dMrow themselves oo the mercy of the Sei^ 
{Mos. They, therefore, conveyed to the public 
square their most valuable moveables^ heaped them 
into a pyre which they surrounded with hrandbes 
4>f dry wood, and diea placed upon it their wives 
and dbildren* Fifty young men stood prepared 
U} fire this pile with torches, if the conqueror pene<- 
trated into the city. What murmurs of wo, what 
imprecations against Rome, whose pride was over- 
turning the world, arose from that throng of inno- 
cent victims ! When these preparations were com- 
pleted, the rest of the youth of the city sallied 
out upon us, resolved not to survive defeat. Be- 
trayed by fortune which was always an abettor of 
our crimes, the brave troops were all cut off; those 
who remained in the city then slew the women and 
children, cast their bodies on the £res half-extio- 
guished with their blood, and lastly threw them- 
selves into the devouring flames. 

" The Romans then rushed to snatch from the 
burning heap the gold and silver that shone on 
every side; but some were burned alive, and 
others stifled by the smoke-— a fitting punishment for 
their covetous eagerness. Such an event should 
have stained thy name with eternal infamy ; yet, 
as if it were a deed worthy of repetition, thou didst 
force the Locrtans in Italy to the same extremity. 
This people had taken, in Magna Graecia, the part 
of their ancient masters, the Carthaginians. To 
punish their just obedience thou commissionedst 
against them thy lieutenant Quintus Pleminius, a 
man already disgraced by an infamous course of 
life ; and who cruelly abused the power that his 
victory allowed him. The arms of fathers and mo- 
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ther weire no protection to their children, who were 
torn from them by the brutish soldiery; while 
groansy agony, and death filled that miserable city, 
abandoned to the fury of our legions. It is true 
that all these excesses were not committed by thee, 
thyself, thou inexorable and heartless general! but 
the reproach falls not the less on thee, since thou 
didst sanction them by thy guilty connivance." 

Here Pomponius ceased awhile ; and to our amaze- 
ment and surprise, Scipio answered not. The rest 
of that proud race stood also silent, with downcast 
eyes and thoughtful mien. Then Pomponius in a 
more animated manner thus resumed : << I would 
now address thee, Scipio ^milianus, thou, the de^ 
stroyer of nations, and principally of the unfortu* 
nate Carthage ! Her inhabitants overwhelmed by 
their reverses, supplicated thee most humbly, dis- 
posed to submit to any conditions ; but the rival 
of Rome must perish utterly; that barrier which 
restrained our ambition must be overthrown — ^for 
so had decreed the implacable senate. Thou wast 
opposed but feebly. Carthage had scarce any re- 
sistance to offer, and thy merciless ravages soon 
redttced to ashes that ancient, vast, and magnificent 
city, which had held the sovereignty of the seas 
for more than six hundred years. Then thou 
sawest the wife of Harailcar, the general of that 
fallen empire, rather than become thy prisoner stab 
her children, throw them into the burning temple 
of ^sculapius, and imploring upon thee the ven- 
geance of Heaven, rush into the raging fiames. 

They say, however, that when thy wide wasting 
destruction had razed Carthage to the earth, and 
thou sawest of all that fair and noble city only 
heaps of blackened ruins, a few tears fell from thy 
eyes, a few sighs escaped thy merciless bosom. I 
shall not ask if this pity were sincere, for it was only 
nke that of the executioner, who holding in his hand 
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the severed head, should lament that he had de-* 
prived the prostrate trunk of life, I know Aat 
pursuing thy course df devastating success, thou 
didst demolish in Africa every city allied to Car- 
thage ; that thy reward for this was the tide of the 
second Africanus, and that that flourishing country^ 
desolated by thee, became, under the sounding title 
of a Roman province, the prey of infamously ava** 
ricious proconsuls, who prolonged with impunity 
the ravages and scourges that follow in the train 
of war. 

^^ And next, Iberia, that blood-stained arena of 
the glory of the Scipios, invited thee to repeat 
their dreaded achievements. At the very souml of 
thy name Hispanian mothers and wives turned pale 
in those re^ons, still smoking with the blood of 
their husbands and their sons. Thy expedition 
began by the siege of Numantia. Her free and 
brave inhabitants in vain endeavoured to provoke 
thy encamped legions to battle ; thou didst strenu* 
ously avoid the formidable encounter with men 
who feared nought but slavery. Thy soldiers were 
immured behind their entrenchments ; it was only 
by the long and consuming agony of famine that 
thou couldst hope to exhaust the generous courage 
of the Numantines, and to this thou didst devote 
their heroic constancy. To such awful extremities 
were they reduced, that the pangs of hunger forced 
some, ah wretched necessity ! to spread snares for 
tlie weaker and more reduced, that they might ob- 
tain food, even by a cannibal repast ! Yet even 
then these noble citizens rather than yield, resolved 
that one common destruction should involve their 
country and themselves. They set fire to the city 
in different places, and by the light of the funereal 
flames, mutually performing the last act of kind- 
ness, slew each other. The few who escaped th^ 
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gBMeni destracthm, dragged themtdvei evtt the 
will w(i. ruins to tbe gates wbtcfa Aey opoied, 
flnking th«e lord ofs ilesoiate city, and a few gfaaM- 
ly and spectral survivors ; but wi^out phy for tbeir 
soffcrings or respect for tbeir coarageous resistance, 
thcM voidest even Aeie into slavery ! Oh tfaon des- 
IroyeroftiieimiocemjtlioBtynuMtrf'tbefreei Andil 
wm tbeu too who at once punished the Lucians, 
heeause compafisionadng the opfHreauon of Nu- 
manda they bad premised to amist ber, witfaont 
their even having carried their generous intentiona 
into efiect, by forcing ^m to snrrrader to thee 
fo«r hundred young men, whose right arnii were, 
by thy order, ^nominiously lo|^>ed off! time are 
deed) af bartmnty that startle die mind, and nake 
the stoutest heart shudder ; yet for them, it was, 
that we gave tbee the pompons surname of the 
Numaatine. O i if oa earth all ye that listen to 
■u were so senseless or so darkened in soul as to 
applaud actions so manifestly cruel, inhuman, md 
Inse, I can now only lament it, and exhort you to 
become nere just in this eternity." At this £nii- 
lianus cast down Us haughty eyes ; he clasped 
his forehead in a transport of remorse, and while 
he best his head, I saw tears trickle upon bis 
breast. T^e other Scipios averted their heads 
in GOBsdouB shame, and veiled tbeir faces with 
dieir togas. Pomponius then exctainied, " would 
ttiat Aft nations now dwelling in Asia, Africa, 
Hispania, lands so often watered with the bitterer 
lean of the orphan^ und widows ye made, could 
but witness your solemn, thou^ late repentance I 
then Ibe posterity of those you outraged, might for- 
give the wrongs with which ye loaded their an- 
cestors !" 
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Pomponius and C<ssar» 

Atticus paused, and awhile fearlessly awaited 
an answer ; but no one replying, he thus continur 
ed : ^' Your stem spirits were not, I perceive, whol- 
ly destitute of natural feeling, since the recollec- 
tion of your long past crimes can wring from you 
a few tears. However, let no one of you imagine 
that he, exclusively, bears the title of oppressor 
and exterminator. One race alone, however great 
its inclination for warfare and cruelty, could never 
have sufficed to fulfil the whole extent of the wishes 
of the senate. This thou canst bear witness to, 
Numandnus, who in thy youth foUowedst in Spain 
the banners of the consul Lucius Licinius Lucul- 
lus, sent there as governor. When he arrived, 
peace had been concluded with the Celtiberians ; 
nevertheless, for no other motive than the desire of 
booty, he attacked Cauca, one of their richest ci- 
ties. Not being prepared for defence, she capitu- 
lated, and admitted our legions. They had scarcely 
entered, when the perfidious Praetor ordered the 
massacre of twenty thousand of the inhabitants, and 
sold into slavery the old men, the women and chil- 
dren, like herds of cattle. Thou canst not have 
forgotten, that but a very little while before thy 
armies destroyed Numantia, that city had conclud- 
ed with the proconsul Q. Pompey, and in the pre- 
sence of the army, a solemn treaty, which not suit- 
ing the senate, was disapproved and annulled. The 
unfortunate city insisted, through her ambassadors, 
that such proceedings were inconsistent with pub- 
lic faith and the rights of nations. The conscript 
fathers boldly denied even the existence -of the 
treaty of Pompey, and Numantia was abandoned 
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to thy terrible wrath. Stimttlated by thy example, 
the Praetor of Lusitama, Servius Salpicius Galba, 
wasted that province with fire and sword, as far as 
the Western Ocean. The harassed people de- 
manded peace, which Galba granted, and feigned 
even to be generously disposed, proposing that 
those who inhabited sterile lands should leave 
them for others more fertile, with which he would 
endow them. Seduced by his artful promises, they 
formed themselves, as he ordered, into three divi- 
sions, each of which the Praetor persuaded to re- 
main- in a separate encampment. Having weak- 
ened them thus, he by turns presented himself be- 
fore each division, and there, in the most insinuat- 
ing manner, complained, that being as they were 
the friends, and thenceforth the brethren, of the 
Romans, they should still remain under arms. 
His insidious harangue won upon their simple 
hearts, and to display that confidence he wished 
them to evince, the credulous people laid down 
their arms : when these were removed beyond 
their reach, Galba surrounded them with his troops, 
and commanded the work of death to begin. — 
The horror-struck victims implored the vengeance 
of heaven, but the Praetor looked on unmoved, 
and three times successfully repeated this fatal 
stratagem, until full thirty thousand had perished, 
like lambs brought to the slaughter. Such was 
that Roman truth and justice, which some loyal 
partisan here lately presumed to panegyrize so 
loudly. 

" But heaven prepared an avenger in Viriatus, 
who had escaped almost miraculously from that 
carnage which involved all his kindred. He, 
though bom a shepherd, would not have disgraced 
a descent from kings. He assembled the remains 
of his oppressed countrymen ; for ten years sup- 
ported them against us ; and humbled us by fre- 
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l|ttekit defeats, which were le^s ignominious, however, 
(han the means which were ultimately employed to 
eircumvent him. One of our consuIs,ServtliusCoepiO| 
promised to two of his envoys, sent to us on some 
treaty of peace, so great a bribe for his assassina- 
tion, that on their return they stabbed him while 
sleeping in his tent. They then hastened to Coepio 
for the promised reward. The treason, though 
welcome, did not render the traitors iess odious, 
and the consul coolly answered that it was beyond 
his province to decide on the reward deserved by 
warriors who had assassinated their own general, 
and he would therefore leave the decision to the 
senate. He then despatched the betrayed trai- 
tors to Rome, another act of treachery scarcely 
less base than their own. Thou seest now, O 
Caesar, how much we had degenerated from the 
examples of Fabricius and Camillus; and hast 
thou forgotten the murder of the three hundred 
Volscian youth placed with us as hostages f O 
Dictator ! the inundation of violence and wrong 
which Rome poured forth, respected but few of 
the better qualities of our nature ; and her scattered 
traits of moderation and wisdom were like the 
flashes of the lightning breaking on the night at 
intervals, only to render more dreadful the suc- 
ceeding darkness. But next thy ambition and 
military genius called thee to the conquest of Gaul. 
Our reputation for treachery was already known 
to that nation, which had often suffered by our 
predatory incursions. For, the consul Domitius, 
under pretence of treating for peace, had inveigled 
Bitultus, King of the Arvenians, into his camp, 
and, as soon as he was master of his persop, 
loaded him with chains, and conveyed him to 
Rome, to swell the train of his triumph. The 
humiliation of this too-confiding monarch, pre- 
]^ared thy path of usurpation. Gallia was con- 
Vol. I. 10 
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qaered: but inttnul of the rich and lovely land 
teeming with cultivatioD and promise, rach as >ba 
had been under her ancient mBEtert, she wai to u 
a meagre, languishing, and depopulated previoce, 
through the heavy and extortionate rule of ottr 
procoRsuls, and the pillage and rapine of our gc> 
oerals." 

Until now, Ceeiar had listened to Pomponing ia 
silence ; but at ihis mention of Gaul, he raised hte 
head, which, in his thoughtful ahstraction, had 
gradually sunk so low, that the laurel crown he 
wore round his bald temples had fallen on his 
brows ; and as he replaced the green wreath, be 
exclaimed sternly, "when thou strivest to bligbt 
this dear-bought symbol of my glory, I should iu- 
deed act basely to listen with patience. What has 
given thee the right of blaming my motives or my 
actions? Ia it that craven prudence; which made 
thee fly thy country in her commotions, or thy 
easy suppleness of character, that made thee 
the friend of each ruler that arose ? Is it Pompo- 
nius, he whose life was one of perpetual insignifi- 
cance, who was Iranquilin the storm; in safety amid 
our disasters ; too effeminate for the achievements 
which he ctrndemns now when to condemn is no 
longer hazardous ; he who was too cowardly to be 
a villain, and was most eminent for selfish discre- 
tion : is this the man that presumes to question the 
measures of Rome, and with philosophic coolness 
censure every Roman excellence?" 

To this apostrophe Pomponius answered with- 
out anger ; " 1 have never felt but one fear— the 
fear of being tempted from the path of strict integ- 
rity. Convinced that none could maintain an ud- 
blemished prbbity who were engaged in the coo- 
(cntion and competition of public affairs, I avoid- 
ed Ihem entirely. During the illusions of our mor- 
tal life« the splendour of success may conceal or 
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adorn Ihe bideousfiess of crime ; but iu trappings 
are removed unsparingly by death : he pours on 
OS the superior light of truth, and gives our 
thoughts to wander no longer in the round of hu- ' 
man passions. The greater number of our enter- 
prises seemed to me supremely urjust : I am inno- 
cent of the ills they caused ; 1 ha«re not to answer 
for the Hves they lavished ; m> unshaken integrity 
was my happiness then, and if^ my satisfaction now; 
a satisfaction which none of you, alas, can feel, 
for all who listen to me have been guilty of the 
blood of strangt*rs or of Romans. My peaceful 
life was blameless, and death to me undreaded ; nay, 
even welcome, for I would not consent to suf- 
fer the lingering pains of age, and ended my days 
voluntarily. But you, ye shades of the mighty! 
how feverish and insatiate must have been your 
thirst of sanguine trophies, a thirst which ages have 
not yet extinguished !" Pomponius, as he spake 
thus,, struck his forehead and his breast; and 
bis eyes seemed swelled with tears which his man- 
ly firmness would not sufier to iow. Caesar re- 
plied : *' never was there a war more just and ne- 
cessary than that which we waged so long against 
the Gauls* It was occasioned by their own ag- 
gressions, was continued by us in self-defence, and 
terminated in the entire subversion of those barba- 
rians who, excited by envy of our growing great- 
ness, and being instinctively rapacious and cruel, 
had, unprovoked, attempted the destruction of 
Rome while yet in her infancy, murdered our un* 
armed senators in their chairs of state, and put our 
envoys to death, and tore their limbs asunder. 
These atrocities were not surprising in a horde of 
savages, who fastened to the poitrels of their steeds 
Ihe gory heads of the slain, on the field of battle, 
and drunk from their skulls the wine of the ban- 
quet. The same barbarity characterised their fu- 
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neral ceremonies, in which they consigned to 
the flames not only the inanimate remains of the 
dead, but a throng of the slaves, friends, and de- 
'pendants. Recollect how they pretended to trace 
their origin from the fatal deity of hetl, and recol- 
lect the infernal sacrifices they offered him of hu- 
man victims, where the pitiless Druids, lacerating 
the heart of the devoted wretch with the sacred 
knife, endeavoured to read the future in its agonized 
palpitations. Bui on great occasions they con- 
structed an enormous hollow figure of reeds, and 
filled the shapeless structure with men and animals 
promiscuously heaped upon each other : ihey set 
fire to the mass, from which, through volumes of 
smoke and the crackling of the flames, burst human 
shrieks and the howling of wild beasts, to which 
the superstitious crowd devoutly listened. Sucb 
was the nation I was called to conquer, and such 
the execrable customs 1 abolished. Of what com-- 
plainest thou, Atticus, but of what should delight 
every Roman ?" 

Pomponius sedately answered : " since (hou de- 
claimest so vehemently against the cruelty of the 
Grauls who were termed barbarians through our 
own overweening pride, lei us see whether no cus- 
toms as deservedly reprehensible existed amonp 
ourselves. No nation carried farther than we, the 
abuse of paternal authority. The father, with ab- 
solute power over the fate of his offspring, might 
abandon and desert them entirely, expuse there in 
the woods, or crush them against the stones. When 
his children had reached the age of adolescence, 
he could bind them to hireling labour, sell them as 
slaves, destroy them like his cattle, or disinherit 
them without assigning a reason. Tell me if ever 
any other nation gave to the creditor more irra- 
tional and inhuman prerogatives over the debtor f 
The debtor was delivered up to him in bondage 
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loaded with irons and scourged with rods, he tillet 
in place of oxen, the very fields that bad been 
sprinkled with his blood in battle. In vain the un- 
happy wretch showed the martial scars that cover*' 
ed his breast, and then pointed to the livid marks 
of the servile stripes he had undergone. If after 
the fatal term of ninety days the debt was not can- 
celled, according to the cruel laws of the twelve 
tables, his creditor might put him to death, and, if 
there were other creditors also, must divide his 
limbs among them. Owing to the usury so pub- 
licly exercised, the bouses of our ancestors had 
become prisons, swarming with a manacled throng, 
whose ears were incessantly saluted with the tale of 
Roman liberty, but to whom nothing was free but 
groans and tears. How indeed could a sentiment 
of pity be expected from those who had ihade cru- 
elty a public institution? Al^s ! on the hateful 
spectacle of the fighting gladiators, more care, ex- 
ertion, and expense were lavished than on all the 
peaceful and the liberal arts ! The bodies destined 
for this barbarous exercise were nourished with the 
greatest delicacy, on the rarest viands, and attended 
with baths and perfumes, in order to give such a 
fulness and whiteness to the form, that when ex- 
posed in the arena, the bruises and wounds might 
be more conspicuous and carry a keener impres- 
sion to the jaded heart of the spectator. Rules 
were dictated to pain, and the convulsions of death 
reduced to a science. The combatants were to fall 
with grace, to endure the last agony without com- 
plaint, and to render the last sigh in a nobl^ atti- 
tude. The groans of the dying were drowned in 
the frenzied acclamations of the multitude, who al- 
ways measured their delight by the accidents that 
occasioned a greater variety in the wounds and 
death of the victims. To witness these tragic 
^enes, it was not only warriors that assemblied, 
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nen to whom the waste of life was fanUiar, hut 
young maidens, at the age of tenderness and (nty* 
and timid children thronged to the amphitheatre^ 
and ardently ga^ed on the fierce and terrible games. 
Sach were the sports that beguiled the leisure of a 
nation, eager to subjugate the whole earth ! Am- 
bitious men found no means more certain ef insin^ 
uating themselves into its favour than by flattering 
Its innate passion for blood. So, when thou wast 
^dile, to open the way for thy aspiring projectSy 
thou gavest the populace an exhibition of more 
than six hundred gladiators. But, more : recol- 
lect those sumptuous banquets, where feasting on 
luxurious viands, indolently reclining on the down 
of the cygnet, surrounded by the adulation of para- 
sites and the caresses of courtezans, these plea- 
sures were incomplete unless in combats in the very 
i>anquet chamber, the steam of the gladiator's blood 
shed around your tables, mingled with the flavour 
of the Falernian ! But not even this is all. By a 
new refinement of cruelty the gladiator was doom- 
ed to contend uith wild beasts; and as be strug- 
gled, with his flesh mangled by the teeth and claws 
of l^is brute antagonist, well might we be dubious 
which was the most ferocious, the tiger or the in- 
vention of man* Yet such scenes, nevertheless^ 
were the delight of the Roman populace; and 
when Sylla wished to court their favour, to raise 
himself to despotic rule, he presented them with a 
gladiatorial exhibition in which more than a hun- 
dred maned lions wereintroduced* Our barba- 
rous customs afford such ample room for ani- 
madversion, that I have no time to dilate upon the 
mode in which we treated our prisoners; it was 
however in a manner suitable and necessary for a 
nation of tyrants. But I cannot pass in silence 
that law, the fertile source of a thousand inhuman 
feelings, by which not only the labour, the good$^ 
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Iwt even the person of the sla^e and Ids descend* 
ants became for ever the property of the master. 
We need not be surprised then at the raerGikss tor* 
tares and punishment which in wanton anger we 
inflicted on those defenceless captives. Where art 
thou now, Vedius Pollio, my contemporary ! who 
though living in times when peace had much sof-« 
tened our manners and customs, didst fatten the 
lampreys in thy ponds with the flesh of thy slaves, 
killed by thy order for that purpose. What can-* 
nibal cunning in preparing the epicurean catesi 
And where art thou hidden, O consul Metellus, 
thou who, in the war against Jugartha, to punish 
some deserters that had been delivered up to thee 
•n compulsion, didst bury them . in the ground, 
breast high, and gradually surrounded them with 
fire until life sunk under torture ! A trait of sa- 
vage military discipline worthy the remorseless Ro<» 
man spirit ! 

" And in many of the most weighty and solemn 
deliberations of the republic it was not principle 
and information, conjoined with sober discussion, 
that directed the decrees of the conscript fathers ; 
but it was the flight of birds, the roar of the thunder 
rumbling in the cloud, the entrails of bulls, the 
Sybilline leaves, obscure oracles, vague dreams, and 
the more vague divination of the Aruspices and the 
Augurs, those ever sagacious deluders of the vul-* 
gar, to whom the lofty s^iate bowed also in all its 
pbnitude of niajesty. And courageous as they 
were, our greatest generals were disturbed by 
omens. Marius, near the ruins of Carthage, met 
two scorpions furiously attacking one another^ 
this portentous object turned into a timid and wo- 
manish trembler, the conqueror of so many nations 
and he fled from Africa. Proud Sylla too, the 
pitiless exterminator of our enemies and ourselves,, 
used to wear on his breast an image of Apollo, 
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iphiGh he always devoutly invoked in battle. Tho^ 
these two formidable competitors, at whose very 
name mothers thrilled with fear, and wives grew 
pale, were themselves the cowardly sport of ridicu- 
lous and superstitious terrors* I consider Marius 
both a fanatic and impostor: he always carried 
with his camp one Martha, a famous Syrian pro* 
phetess, by whose devices he easily mastered the 
minds of his soldiers. The same artifice assisted 
Sertorius in Spain, who owed his safety to the hind 
of Diana ; and Numa wrought wonders by his in- 
vention of mysterious meetings with the nymph 
yclept Egeria ; but if any deception is pardona- 
ble, it is such as this, that tended to humanize the 
fiercer passions.. But thou Dictator ! hast in de- 
fending the cause of Rome, reproached the Gauls 
with ofiering to their gods human sacrifices ; and 
canst thou then have forgotten our punishment of 
the vestal's broken vow, or the notorious circum- 
stance of our Pontifif's burying alive, after the first 
Punic war, a Grecian and a Gaul, because it was 
written in the books of the Sybil that Rome was 
to be shared between those two nations, and they 
wished to destroy the efficacy of the prediction t 
How also the same cruel rites were executed in the 
Boarian Forum, at the beginning of the second 
Punic war, and were repeated in the following 
century f But to whom do I relate these details ! 
didst thou not thyself, O Dictator ! celebrate the 
sanguinary ceremony ? Lo, the audacity of tyran- 
ny, to blame in others its own cherished enormi- 
ties ! And above all, what can equal the inhumani- 
ty of the boasted institution of the Triumph with 
all its savage attendant pomp f " 
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Famponiutj Lucretia^ Tully, Brutus. 

This question produced as great an excitement 
among the crowd as if Pomponius had proffered 
some impious blasphemy. The Dictator, Brutus, 
Antony, and many other illustrious shades, pressed 
around him with a stern severity of mien and coun*< 
tenance. But Tully, the sage, listened calmly to 
the energetic appeal of the former guardian and 
guide of his studies. His head leaning towards 
his shoulder, he bent his eyes to the ground* 
and tranquilly prepared to listen. Atticus, the 
disputant, excited rather than discouraged by 
the disapprobatory murmur, thus continued : 
^^ In proportion as my manners were gentle during 
life, my decisions now shall be rigorous ; I there- 
fore repeat^ wlihout auger and without fear, thai 
the pomp of the Triumph, in which we exposed the 
royal head, whether worthy or unworthy, to the 
insults of the populace, was both cruel and unne- 
cessary. When our generals, our consuls, or our 
ambassadors fell into the power of the- enemy, they 
were not subjected to such humiliating reprisals i 
the shame of this barbarous inveniion remains with 
us alone. But we, who, trampling under foot the 
diadem, and rending the robes of royalty, vaunting- 
ly entitled ourselves the conquerors of tyrants and 
invaders, what were we in truth but destroyers of 
brave and inoffensive nations, and the unrelenting 
devastators of flourishing regions? We forced 
courageous but unfortunate monarchs, of noble 
ancestry, and beloved by their subjects, to tread 
the Capitoline ascent, loaded with fetters. They 
traversed our streets with drooping head and 
reluctant steps ; slowly advancing through crewdsi 
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#f insulting spectators, while tears of impotent rage 
bedimmed their eyes» late so brilliant with the light 
of majesty. Their mourning wives, their youn^ 
children, once the hope of their subjugated coun- 
try, with sighs followed their king, now doomed to 
swell, by the depth of his humiliation, the bloated 
pride and superiority of Rome. Instead of the 
palaces, of which we had despoiled those princes, 
we gave them a prison ; instead of their sceptre^ 
chains; we turned their glory into opprobrium^ 
and treated their innocent progeny as criminals. 
But, in thus dethroning and degrading kings, did 
we free their subjects from tyranny, and establish 
happiness and liberty in its place ? On the contra- 
ly, the vanquished nations deplored the reverses 
of their chiefs ; and their loss was certainly not 
supplied by our proconsuls, who were as insatiably 
desirous of treasure, when established in their 
provinces, as they had been eager for conquest 
and victory. This was. the fate of Gaul, Africa, 
Greece, Sicily, Iberia, and the many other pro-* 
vinces which, in losing their former masters, be- 
came the prey of our patricians, under whose rule 
they fell; these were strangers alike to the Ian* 
guafife, character, and customs of the conquered 
people, and actuated only by a rapacious desire 
of rapidly amassing wealth. Rome itself could 
not escape the scourge of her own hatred of royal* 
ty ; enslaved one moment, and arbitrary the next« 
we vacillated between the oppression of the senate 
and the revolts of the people. Yet all this horror 
of kings springs not from a pure source, but from 
the adventure of Lucretia ; and was there ever one 
less worthy of enkindling so implacable a thirst of 
vengeance ? Was it necessary for so petty, so con- 
temptible an accusation to overthrow a dynasty, to 
degrade the majesty of royalty, and to pursue and 
pertccute it with such unrelenting seem and hatred f 
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We did well to visit a siagk imprc^riety with such 
severe panishmeiit : we who, under RomQlns, vio- 
lently took possession of tlie seven hundred Sabine 
women ! It was wisely consistent to condemn in 
Sextus what we honoured in our ancestors ! Ah, 
sagacious people ! whom the tears of an adulteress 
could persuade that she had been forced to yield 
to one in the silence of night, as if that one were 
another Brisereus! Oh ye just judges! that could 
punish the crime of the son on the father, who was 
ndther his accessory nor accomplice !" 

As a sadden blast lashes the quiet surface of the 
deep into fury, so the spectres, hitherto placid lis* 
teaers, were driven infto turbulence and commotion 
by these taunts of Pomponius, and murmured like 
die coming tempest. Then, there appeared a fe* 
minine shade, clothed in a long white veil, and 
mnning to and fro, striving to excite compassion 
or redress by imploring screams and gestures of 
grief. Anon she disappeared among the phan- 
toms, and again was seen flitting foi*th as the moon 
shines from a cloudy sky. The crowd atJength in 
the perturbation into which she had thrown them, 
moved from her, and she remained alone in the 
midst. Through her drapery that fell to her feet, 
her delicate limbs shone like flowers through the 
mists of the morning. But suddenly in a new 
transport of grief and despair, she rent her veil, 
thus disclosing the exquisite whiteness of her well- 
turned shoulders, and throbbing bosom. She 
then bashfully strove to assemble the torn remnants 
around her, but her face was still left exposed. 
She cast down her eyes, while tear after tear stole 
from their lids ; an expression of de^ anguish 
contracted her beauteous brow, from which thick- 
ly flowing golden tresses fell over her milk-white 
arms. How lively is the impression made on the 
Jbieart by weeping beauty ! As I gased tm her, I 
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ftlt the thrill of tender pity stealing from vein. id 
vein, when 1 heard the ghosts whisper the name of 
Lucretia ! . . • Pomponius, unmoved by the dis'- 
turbance of the multitude or the renown of the 
noble Roman lady, approached her, and with 
firmness thus addressed her : " thou celebrated con- 
sort of Collatinus! be not offended at the free* 
dom of my conjectures, since they sprang not from 
scorn of thee, but from my most ardent love of 
truth. Now, thou thyself canst unfold it, after 
our long uncertainties and 9ges of unsettled opin-^ 
ion." At this Lucretia, raising her disconsolate 
brow, cast a mournful glance on her interrogator. 
She sobbed, and her bosom palpitated more tu- 
multuously ; but it seemed that the violence of her 
sorrow had choked her utterance. A deep silence 
reigned around her, and the crowd in mute expec* 
tation were awaiting her words like listeners around 
a melodious musician who pauses ere he commence 
his song. But Lucretia continued in the same wild 
trouble, apparently unable to speak for grief, or as 
though in the throng of thoughts which rushed to 
her mind, she knew not whether to explain or to 
remain silent. At length her head meekly sunk 
upon her breast, and as if unable any longer to 
support her affliction, she sank upon a tomb. 
We then might hope no more to hear her 
deign to explain: and Cicero broke the silence 
of disappointment by thus addressing Pomponius : 
" I know not, my Atticus, why it is thy pleasure 
thus to wound the feelings of a Roman matron with 
thy severe remarks ; thou who with us, wast wont 
to breathe only peace and kindness ? The shades 
of night were, it is true, the only witnesses of the 
outrage she suffered ; but the heroic manner in 
which her virtuous spirit abandoned her injured 
body, disdaining to inhabit the profane abode« 
uBwswerably demonstrates her innocence. See, 
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Pomponius ! See the large wound on her breast, 
that chaste fountain of her children's nurture f 
That the ruthless steel should have thus pierced it, 
is not even that sufficient to silence invidious ca- 
lumny ?" 

Atticus replied : " rash as is the undertaking to 
enter the lists of argument with thee, whom we 
justly deemed the father of Roman oratory, yet I 
may tell thee, Tully, that here all alike can judge 
of human events without the errors of human judg- 
ments* And as thou hast been known to employ 
the illusions of thy art to defend the guilty as well 
as the innocent, I may add that thou now affirmest 
decisively in a doubtful case. I therefore frankly 
confess my opinion, that the redital of Lucretia is 
full of improbabilities." This assertion appeared 
to displease Mark Brutus, a descendant of that Ju- 
nius who withdrew the dagger from the breast of 
Lucretia, and instigated to the high and memora- 
ble vengeance that followed. But Pomponius 
continued : '' at least if this fair dame, as she de- 
clares, was menaced with death by her cruel lover, 
it was not in a desert or solitary place, in which she 
might have invoked aid in vain, but in her hus- 
band's dwelling, that was full of kindred and slaves, 
and according to the simplicity and frugality of 
those times, very small in dimensions. But to in- 
sure her silence, Sextus, she says, atrociously 
threatened to place beside her a murdered slave 
as an ignominious proof of crime. But it was as 
impossible to execute such a project as it would 
have been easy to prevent it by a single cry. I 
grieve, for the sake of Lucretia's glory, that she 
could discover no surer method of escaping infa- 
my than by submitting to the desires of her lover. 
How singular a docility in this chastest of women, 
. that she should forget that instinct of resistance 
which hafted or terror teach, and even suppress 
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every accent of entreaty or slarm ! Still more 
strange, that she who could resolve afterwards to 
wash out with her blood the stain her honour had 
received, should not have resolved to perish rather 
than submit. And the royal youth was neither 
ungainly nor brutal, but handsome and brave. He 
was courteously welcomed by thee, Lucretia, and 
he supped with thee, gaily and gladsomely ; after 
which he was led by thy servants lo the hospitable 
chamber destined for guests. Oh thy ingenuous 
simplicity, to have been unable to read in his eyes 
his dangerous passion ; and to have neither se- 
cured thy door nor kept near thee some familiar 
servant, so that the vile seducer, as if he had been 
a welcome lover, entered without obstacle the 
sanctuary of thy frail virtue !" Brutus interrupted 
Pomponius, exclaiming, " why then did she reveal 
the infamy that she might have concealed with 
impunity ! What madness to provoke against her 
lover a vengeance that must be fatal to him ! Yet 
she was his accuser and her own betrayer; she 
alone published his crime and insisted on his pun- 
ishment. Had she been weakly seduced from her 
conjugal faith by an unholy passion, would she 
have been so frantic as to criminate and destroy 
both herself and the cherished object ?" Pompo- 
nius calmly answered : " those who lived in that 
age, Brutus, know that Sextus was a presumptuous 
youth, who, instead of concealing, boasted of his 
successful amours. And history tells us too, that 
when he directed his arts and attention to Luere- 
tla, it was for the pleasure of rendering Cullatinus 
ridiculous, who had boasted of her superior charms 
and invincible purity. And the youth, vain of 
his triumph, was full of the malicious desire of 
publicly sneering at the too-credulotis husband. 
Lucretia Itnew the character ot her lover; and when 
the intoxication of a guilty passion had given 
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place to reflection, she saw herself on the brink of 
a precipice, and the tardy remonstrances of^honour 
impelled her to die like a self-immolated victim, 
too proud to exist under degradation rather than 
to live burthened with inevitable infamy." 

Then Brutus turned to Lucretia, and thus ex- 
claimed : " O thou ! who in life didst unfold in 
such words of sorrow thy secret wrongs, why art 
thou silent nowf why dost tliou not speak, and 
confound thy detractors ?" But ah ! at this ad- 
dress, tears began to trickle from the eyes of Lu- 
cretia ; she wiped them with her veil, with which 
she strove to cover her face, suffused with betray- 
ing blushes. In her distress she seated herself on 
the ground, and hiding her face with both hands, 
her head sunk upon her knees in an attitude of 
contrition and perfect wretchedness. At this spec* 
tacle, the shades looked at each other in silent 
amaze ; and BrutUs, with much emotion then re- 
sumed : ^< unfortunate that thou art, if thou wast 
innocent, to be thus unable to repel the charges 
that darken thy fame ! The sad Lucretia, rising, 
seemed to indicate, by her gestures, that she was 
condemned to silence by some heavenly command. 
Brutus then, ^wishing to console her, thus con- 
tinued : " if, indeed, thou wast weak in that night 
of mystery, thou wast magnanimous the following 
day, and mayst boast of having founded our 
freedom by the example of thy firmness," While 
Brutus continued, in heart-stirripg language, to 
relate the expulsion of the kings, the triumphs of 
the people, and the several famous events of the 
republic, I saw the cloud of grief leave the brow of 
Lucretia, and a joy kindle in her smile as the sky 
becomes serene and sunny by the breath of the 
zephyr. Like a light mist she gradually vanished 
from our eyes, leaving the spirits still in the same 
suspense concerning her doubtful chastity. The 
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crowd however, discoursed variously on thig ad- 
venture, covered for ever with the gloom of the 
oblivious past, and the impenetrable secrecy of 
love. But now the stars were growing pale, and 
Che dull obscurity of night was receding before 
the rising dawn. Buried as I was in that dark 
cavern, I should not have known this change of the 
heavens: bnt as the mariner, while below, learns 
the course he is steering, from the turning of 
the faithful needle, so, by the wavering and fluctua- 
tion of the shades, their half-dying voices and 
their gradual disappearance, I was sure that the 
light of day, forbidden to them, was prevailing on 
the earth. I felt my way out of the gloomy s^ 
pulcbre, only certain of my existence, when I once 
mure breathed the dewy breath of the morning, 
and was saluted by the warbling of the early 
songsters. These, gladdened by. tbe return of 
day, widi the dulcet roundelays^ they carolled, in- 
fused a voluptuous delight into the bosom, ex- 
panding the heart, and chasing the sense of car^ 
far from the fascinated miad. 
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Junius Brutus and V^irginius ; with a discussion on 
the merits of their immolcUion of their oion offspring. 

The wonders that had been related to me and 
those I had myself beheld, inspired my mind with 
animating reflections. For I thooght, that if the more 
erudite of the living might be permitted to converse 
with those who in their peculiar studies and pursuits, 
most excelled in past ages, how much it would en- 
large and exalt the range of human attainments. 
The learned would no longer be doomed to grieve 
over the intervals of oblivion that mar the unity of 
history, and intervene between us and a remote anti« 
quity, like pathless deserts. Perhaps this privilege 
could afford but little satisfaction to the cultivators of 
the sciences,as these, informer times,scarce sent forth 
a glimmer, before revolutions and reverses united to 
extinguish and destroy. But at least we should 
learn the birth and progress of great discoveries, 
recover lost arts, and become instructed in many 
admirable phenomena and secrets of nature, once 
known, but now denied to our investigations. We 
should no longer be ignorant of even the names 
of the inventors of the useful and agreeable arts, 
nor would the occult causes of remarkable events 
require to be vainly s6ught with long and labori- 
ous researches. Then perhaps, it would be evi- 
dent, that ages, revolving round the nations of th0 
earth in an immense orbit, in turn dispense and 
withdraw the illumination of knowledge. Then 
would be less frequent our complaints on the short- 
ness of life, in which our intellect no sooner attains 
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its full vigour, and touches on the very goal of 1(9 
hopes with wisdom for the prize, than the fatal 
summons calls us away. While occupied in such 
conjectures, the voices of the phantoms seemed 
still resounding in my ears, and their shadowy forms 
still roving around me. 

The succeeding night I descended into the se- 
pulchral cavern with a feeling of pious awe. I was 
more anxious than ever for the re-apparition of the 
unearthly visitants, and almost immediately, as I 
stood panting between suspense and desire, Mark 
TuUy appeared, and approaching me with a 
cheerful air, thus addressed me: '^Thou art then un- 
shaken in thy courageous design of communing 
with the dead ; and repeated trials only confirm 
thy constancy. Not only art thou fearless of heart, 
l)ut ^e more thou seest us, the more thou art de- 
sirous of participating in our converse.^ To this I 
replied: ^'If in our mortal state, the warrior stands 
intrepid in battle before the enemy, intent on sweep- 
ing him to destruction, wherefore should I hesitate 
to approach these fugitive shades, who, when the 
denizens of clay, were ever indulgent to the sup- 

fliant, and terrible only to the proud ? Reverently 
seek your innocuous presence, and confess your 
superiority: Ijetmefear then the living, inflamed as 
they are with evil passions, more than you, who 
are disrobed of the impure garb of mortality. And 
how could your generous natures be so depraved 
by deatb, the purifier, that ye would injure your 
admiring listener!'' "Frank descendant," cried 
Cicero, "thou hast judged us well; and though my 
Attic Fomponius, with his free philosophy, that 
breathes only Grecian softness and subtlety, has 
blamed, as thou heardst, the crimes of Rome as in- 
finite and monstrous, not even his biting spirit of 
sarcasm dared numb^ baseness among them. For 
evenour most condemnable transactions, were com- 
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biaed with grandeur and majesty and noble eleva- 
tion of aim ; we entertained especially that mag- 
nsoiimity as agnation, which forbade nsto measure 
our strength with an inferior foe; our, assaults 
were directed against the powerful alone, and to 
the weak we extended protection. While he spoke 
an infinite multitude of phantoms thronged into 
the cavern. Cicero turned and surveyed them in 
silence. But one of the shades particularly at- 
tracted his attention.*' It "was a hardv old man, 
stern of feature, wrapt in the consular toga, and 
leading by the hands two youths who followed him 
with drooping heads. It seemed uncertain whether 
their downcast mien was the effect of conscious 
guilt, or of the honest bashfufness natural to ado- 
lescence. But as they approached, an audible ex- 
pression of compassion ran from shade to shade. 
Instantly the consul, darting a severe glance on the 
crowd, hushed the general murmur, and in a com- 
manding manner, exclaimed, " For whom grieve ye.^ 
for these youths ^ Why does not the very sight 
of them kindle into generous rage, every free and 
great and truly Roman soul f Is it for me ye 
grieve ? I thought to receive, not your pity, but 
your admiration. I am not unhappy, but enviably 
fortunate, who by my sublime example taught you 
that the first of virtues is to avenge an injured 
country." A voice came in answer from the crowd; 
•* Our eyes, from which the horrors of war never 
drew a tear, grew dim, dread consul! when at the 
signal given by thy paternal hand the axe fell." 
The phantom replied : *'I was a father in that cruel 
trial, doubt it not; my heart was deft in twain, 
but for you I mastered my agony." "Ah !" continu- 
ed the voice, "horror darkened our sight, when thy 
own blood, spouted from the severed trunks df thy 
sons, and reekmg, sprinkled thy toga J" The con- 
sul wrathfully exclaimed: ^^hat servile compassion 
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is thia f Mo RomaD could cherish it ; tboa art^ 
some feeble wretch, some vile slave of the Tar* 
quins, bold only in daring, before the.great Quirites, 
to blame Junius Brutus, the illustrious father of 
your freedom !" " And as he spake, he flung the 
two youths into the crowd, and shaking them from 
his hands, thus resumed : " these youths, forgetful 
of their lineage, attempted to replace on you the 
hated yoke of Tarquin. How then could I, your 
consul, the deliverer of my "country, her hope, her 
guardian, her avenger, innocently or unblushingly 
still term myself the father of these traitors ? 
Rome, but just disenthralled and surrounded by 
the intrigues of her expelled kings, needed a great 
example to strengthen her reviving freedom. That 
example I gave— he who could lament it, is un- 
grateful indeed." The voice replied : " the punish- 
ment was just ; but savage was the courage of the 
father that could sentence it, and dreadful the in- 
trepidity that could behold it !" Junius, then, rest- 
ing his hand on bis side and proudly elevating his 
bead, interrupted the speaker : " was I not, said 
he, a judge on the consular tribunal f" — " But 
thou wast their father." " Ves," replied Junius, 
" yet still more the father of Rome than of her 
enemies." The voice rejoined : " the crime was too 
great for clemency, and the punishment was neces- 
sary ; but not all this imposed on thee the duty of 
thyself awarding, thyself witnessing." "Who," ex- 
claimed, Junius, " save I, who gave them to you, 
should have relieved you of those guilty fautors of 
royal injustice?" " The senate," answered the voice, 
"and the people." At this Junius was silent, ap- 
parently agitated by conflicting sentiments. He 
knit his d^k brows, as if collecting the whole force 
of his mind to utter a decisive rejoinder; but, as 
he spoke not, his interrogator having respectfully 
listeneii in vun, thus coocluded : "O Brutus, hadst 
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thou descended from tfiy curule seat, and freely 
left the fate of thy sons to Rome, thy glory would 
now be unobscured by the stain of parricide." Bru- 
tus, with a grave slowness, that seemed to bespeak 
the return of calmness to his heart, then replied : 
*^l£ truth, the only light of these eternal abodes had 
not already undeceived me on the illusion of mor- 
tal glory, your indifference to the accusations now 
addressed to me would have removed the film from 
my sight. It grieves me indeed that after three 
and twenty centuries, O Romans, some persecuting 
fate thus sends you to cross my path, and it is still 
more painful to discover that you were incapable 
of appreciating my heroism." He gave the crowd 
a glance of fierce scorn, and disappeared. His 
sons, flung themselves on tlie tombs and groaned 
aloud, but their distress no longer excited com- 
miseration. TuUy who was beside me, stood im- 
mersed in anxious gloom, and a deep sadness set- 
tled on his brow. His genius, that so happily and 
methodically arranged in bis works the high prin- 
ciples of morality, now seemed unable to stem the 
disordered current of his thoughts. I myself was 
thrown into so much perplexity by the contest of 
admiration and horror that striuggled in my bosom, 
that my humble and reverent attitude seemed to 
beseech the sage to illumine my doubts by his own 
powerful philosophy. He divined the embarrass- 
ment of my judgment, and thus bespoke me : '' The 
most sagalcious earthly speculations will never de- 
fine virtue. So narrow, so uncertain, so variable 
a limit separates right from wrong, that irrecon- 
cilable discussion, perpetual ^contradiction and ar- 
gument, in vain endeavour to fix or define it. 
Among us, it was ever a subject of disagreement 
and dispute whether the murder of Horatio and 
the condemnation of Manlius were acts of great- 
ness or of ferocity. Thou thyself hast lately seen 
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US undecided whether to temi the second Brutus, 
perfidious or heroic. In this, as in maoy olhef 
matters of human opinion, especially such as re- 
late to extraordinary actions, the surest and most 
prudent course is not to affirm." 

Tully had thus spoken, when two phantoms, as 
yet unnoticed, came into view. One was fierce 
and martial, accoutred with helmet and shining 
buckler; and he grasped in his right hand a knife, 
from which drops of blood tracked the way. His 
eyes glared witli a wild light, his beard was black 
and short, he panted for breath, and his gestures 
were haughty and resolute. The other was a 
young and pensive maiden, whom he led by the 
hand. She was robed in white ; her neck and 
arms were bare, her feet were in rich sandals. Her 
liead drooped on her breast, and her long tresses 
hung around her like a veil, through which shone 
her milfl eyes like stars through the clouds. The 
warrior, addressing the shades, thus exclaimed : 
" Behold the most unfortunate, the most famous of 
virgins ! and this is the pitiless steel which for a 
glorious motive I plunged into her innocent bosom. 
I loved her with all a father's love ; like an assas- 
sin I stabbed her. Inconsolable through all the 
flight of centuries, she weeps that she was driven 
hither in the bloom of youtli, and separated from 
her lover for ever, at the moment that nuptial fe- 
licity was dawning on her hopes." The young vir- 
gin mournfully shaking her head, and raising her 
eyes, her long, glossy hair fell back on her shoul- 
der)^, anil disclosed to our view a face of most deli- 
'atc beauty. Perhaps the pencil of Zeuxis, Ti- 
mantlifls, or Apelles would have, trembled at at- 
tempting to image the soft melancholy that over- 
shadowed each divine feature. In vain would my 
humble style faintly endeavour to picture her by 
lanRnaKC I may only say, that lifiJncf her eyes 
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US undecided whether to terra the second Brutus, 
perfidious or heroic. In this, as in many other 
matters of human opinion, especially such as re- 
late to extraordinary actions, the surest and most 
prudent course is not to affirm." 

Tully had thus spoken, when two phantoms, as 
yet unnoticed, came into view. One was fierce 
and martial, accoutred with helmet and shining 
buckler ; and he grasped in his right hand a knife, 
from which drops of blood tracked the way. His 
eyes glared with a wild light, his beard was black 
and short, he panted for breath, and his gestures 
were haughty and resolute. The other was a 
young and pensive maiden, whom he led by the 
hand. She was robed in white ; her neck and 
arms were bare, her feet were in rich sandals. Her 
head drooped on her breast, and her long tresses 
hung around her like a veil, through which shone 
her mild eyes like stars through the clouds. The 
warrior, addressing the shades, thus exclaimed : 
'^ Behold the most unfortunate, the most famous of 
virgins ! and this is the pitiless steel which for a 
glorious motive I plunged into her innocent bosom. 
I loved her with all a father's love ; like an assas- 
sin I stabbed her. Inconsolable through all the 
flight of centuries, she weeps that she was driven 
hither in the bloom of youth, and separated from 
her lover for ever, at the moment that nuptial fe- 
licity was dawning on her hopes." The young vir- 
gin mournfully shaking her head, and raising her 
eyes, her long, glossy hair fell back on her shoul- 
ders, and disclosed to our view a face of most deli- 
cate beauty. Perhaps the pencil of Zeuxis, -Ti- 
manthes, or Apelles would have^ trembled at at- 
tempting to image the soft melancholy that over- 
shadowed each divine feature. . In vain would my 
humble style faintly endeavour to picture her by 
language. I may only say, that lifting her eyes 
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glistening with tears, she in a tender and plaindve 
tone thus gave utterance to her feelings: '' O sad 
solitude 1" she cried, " I wander in vain through your 
desert space. I meet uot my brave, my beloved 
Icilius! O why did my t'eSures please that tyrant 
Decemvir ! My fatal beauty — how precious it was 
to me when its lustre charmed my faithful adorer; 
how hateful it became when it awoke a guilty love 
in the destroyer of my short felicity 1 O my father, 
see ray wound, but it is not of that I complain :" 
and as slie spoke, a balmy sigh, softer than the coo- 
ing of the dove, escaped from her rosy lips, and 
she pointed to a large gash on her breast that still 
seemed trembling with the first palpitations of pain. 
Virginius. turned his head from the sight: he threw 
away the knife, cast down his eyes, and covering 
his face with his hatids, shuddered with renovated 
remorse at iiis ancient exploit. Sharing in the dis- 
tr^s of the father, murmurs of sympathy broke 
from every spectator ; but loudest of all was the 
voice of Mark Brutus, exclaiming, " Courageous 
Virginius ! how much nobler it would have been for 
thee to have stabbed thyself also, with the wea- 
pon thou hadst warmed in the innocent heart of 
th^ darling child !" To which he replied : " in sur- 
viving her I bore a nobler trial. In these arms I 
held, in her dying agonies, thatlovely and cherished 
virgin, my own daughter, whose breast I had 
pierced from so terrible a necessity. I should have 
expired with anguish, but the solemn duty of re- 
venge supplied me with unnaturisil fortitude. To 
have thrown away my life which her massacre had 
rendered hateful, would have been a light task to a 
warrior like me, covered with glorious scars, and 
accustomed daily to face death in martial encoun- 
ters. But I remained to breathe the air infected 
bj' my crime, and endure the appalling light of 
heaven ; overcoming my horror of life, restrain- 
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ing the frenxied distraction of my grief, and stay- 
ing on the execrated earth, the implacable avenger 
of my injuries and of yours. By this your firm 
Tribune restored the reoublic, abolished tyranny, 
and became the secondTounder of your freedom." 
'^ Cicero then interposed with his usual suavity : 
''As, said he, in the human frame, relapses are the 
most difficult of cure, so, Virginius, thou hadst a 
more arduous achievement to accomplish than Ju- 
nius Brutus. Thy Rome, in a second slavery, 
was feeble and languid, and even appeared un- 
worthy a better fate. And thou, Marcus, wast in- 
comparable in this, that while each spark of inde- 
pendence seemed extinct in every breast, in thine 
it glowed in all its pristine warmth. But, because 
thou didst disdaiq to live disfranchised, thou blam- 
est brave Virginius that he itiet not death with 
his daughter ; but thou didst escape from a country 
for ever debased ; he remained in one whose glory 
he had restored. He lived to complete his revenge, 
to confirm the blessed efl*ects of his splendid re- 
sistance to oppression, and to die exulting in the 
accomplishment of his task. Therefore, contend 
not, heroic souls ; ye were equals in virtues, and 
followed dissimilar paths,through the impulse of that 
destiny that moulds our actions to circumstances." 
Marcus Brutus, yielding to the sentiment of afiec- 
tion that formerly united him to Tully, replied: 
'' Thou hast shed on my soul the pleasing calm with 
which in life thy eloquent interchange of thought 
so often tempered my worldly cares. Then we 
launched boldly into the regions of thought, and 
freely sounded the depths and shallows of the opin- 
ions and topics most interesting to mankind. When 
we difiered in argument it awoke no angry feel- 
ings; our mutual remarks were made with neither 
display nor pretension ; our decisions were expres- 
sed with modesty, and our language was courteous 
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and unaffected. The only unalloyed felicity that 
earth affords is that of conferring in tranquil leisure 
with those privileged beings whose favoured intel- 
lect is on a level with all that is morally excellent' 
and sublime." As he spoke he stretched out his 
arms to Tully, who responded by the same ges* 
ture ; and as two clouds impelled by opposing 
winds melt into one, so the dim and impalpable 
shades were blended in that affectionate embrace. 

My mind then became principally occupied with 
those two celebrated womeii, Lucretia and Virginia, 
each the spring and source of deliverance to their 
country. I could not but admire, that that nation, 
which had tolerated with sullen patience the early 
despotism of the kings, and the hard sway of the 
oppressive Decemvirs, was thus roused to resis* 
tance the moment that violence was extended to the 
weaker sex. An outrage offered to timid and ten- 
der woman maddened them universally into fury 
and vindictive retribution. Slaughter, and treach- 
ery, exaction and arbitrary rule they endured with 
a harsh insensibility that degrades them in our 
eyes ; injured woman alone could fire their hearts 
with the fierce instinct of revenge intent upon re- 
dress. But while Lucretia wrought her own fame 
by her voluntary death, the gentle sufferer, Vir- 
ginia, is remembered only in connexion with the 
desperate deed of her father. Yet, the former was 
inferior in spotless purity, since she yielded in the 
trial from which the latter escaped ; but Virginia 
seems only like the snowy dove that is offered at 
the altar ; we but regard her as an unconscious 
and innocent victim, pierced by her father's own 
hand, and expiring in his arms. Her we pity, 
while it is the agonised and desperate parent that 
awakens our feelings of mingled horror and com- 
passion. But Lucretia, engaging her kindred to 
avenge her wrongs, and then, before their eyes, 
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sealing the solemn pact, by shewing ber own bloody 
to rest on the violator's bead, imparts to tbe soul a 
mournful sensation of awe and admiration. The 
murder of his guiltless child was barbarous in 
Virginius : if wrath and despair impelled bim to a 
bold effort, be might have sprung upon tbe haugh* 
ty Appius himself, and dashed him, transfixed with 
dbe avenging weapon, from his splendid throne and 
perverted power. This surely might have been 
accomplished, since the same stratagem would 
have served to cover his approach to the Decem- 
vir, which he used to remove bis daughter from 
the tribunal. And though he adduced such plau* 
sible reasons for his surviving bis child, in that he 
nevertheless is surpassed by Lucretia, who mag- 
nanimously sought death with a dauntlessness that 
conceals the stain of her doubtful integrity in the 
lustre with which her unwonted courage invests 
her. But the fame of Virginius cannot silence 
within us the voice of nature, which cries out in 
condemnation of bis savage firmness ; and, in the 
revulsion of alarm and horror, the heart, while 
applauding his intentions, throbs with amazement, 
that a father could survive such a trial. 
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Caio the censor and Tully convene on the influ^ 
ence of literature and the fine arts. 

I was deeply absorbed in the foregoing reflec- 
tions, when my attention was caught by the spec- 
tre of a dignified old man, who silently placed 
himself beside Tully. His face was rather florid, 
his ejres blue, and his temples bald 5 his shaggy 
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eyebrows were contracted with a frown of chagrin 
and impatience. He leaned his chin on one hand^ 
and in the other held the skirts of his ample toga. 
" Who art thou ?" said TuUy, addressing him, 
" and what distresses thee ?" " Two things," replied 
the shade; '^one, that I so implacably and perpe« 
tually thwarted those two brothers, the African 
and Asiatic Scipios ; the other, that by my con* 
stant and obstinate appeals, I engaged the senate 
to destroy Carthage " *^ Oh, I know thee well !" 
cried Cicero, " thou ^rt Fortius Cato !" and, re- 
spectfully approaching him, he extended his arms 
to salute him with reverent ardour ; but the Cen- 
sor repulsed him, as if mistrustful of the caresses 
of a stranger ; and demanded in a hollow tone, 
" but who art thou ?" " One," replied Tully, 
♦' born more than forty years after thy death, yet 
who was as intimately acquainted with thy virtues 
as if he had been thy living admirer." This de- 
licate flattery was lost on Cato, who maintained 
his severity of mien. He was silent awhile, then 
suddenly exclaimed, " O, Rome, what have I 
done ! by destroying thy African rival, I deprived 
thee of thy greatest incentive to valour !" " Say 
not so, great Censor," rejoined Cicero, " for after 
that destruction, w^hich was indeed more unsparing 
than noble, our dominion extended afar with un- 
exampled success. The despots of the East shook 
with fear on their thrones of gems and gold ; and 
Africa became one of our provinces, tamed for ever 
in her ancient audacity and presumption. We 
carried our eagles to the shores of the Western 
Ocean, the only barrier capable of arresting their 
ever victorious flight." The Censor reflected as 
he listened, and then thus interrogated Cicero: 
'* Bat with these triumphal that so charm thy fancy, 
did foreign cuUoms and principles enter our walls, 
0r was our primitive simplicity retdned .'^" '^ We 
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assumed," replied Tally, ''the virtues and the 
vices of those we conquered ; but by this adoption 
our sway became more entire and glorious. The 
boasted frugality of former times gave place, in- 
deed, to Asiatic luxury; but the elegance of the fine 
arts and the study of the Hellenic sages, polished 
our rusticity. The palaces of the victors became 
decorated with the wonders of the Grecian pencil ; 
and the forum, the public roads, and the temples, 
embellished with a crowd of statues, were the pre- 
cious monuments of tlie deeds of our heroes, and the 
talent of our artists. We, who till then, had neg- 
lected the cultivation and refinement of the mind, 
now, eager to repair the error,' placed in the rank 
of our proudest attainments the lofty flights of 
Grecian philosophy, her eloquence, and the smiling 
train of the Athenian muses* Called to universal 
empire by the transcendant superiority of our cou- 
rage and constancy, we could not tamely be 
surpassed in intellectual acquirements by those 
whom we conquered." *'I learn then," replied 
Cato, '' that the soft indulgences of Asia and 
the subtleties of speculative Greece were no im* 
pediments in our career of martial fortune. I, 
who not having witnessed what thou speakest of» 
can only perceive with the eyes of the mind, affirm 
that while the empire thus rose, virtue declined'; 
and those who so victoriously extended our boun* 
daries, were, nevertheless, not free." Here Tully 
in sign of assent, mournfully cast down bis eyes, 
while Cato continued : *^ I still pride myself on 
having driven from our walls, Cameades the Gre* 
cian, and his dangerous disciples, who sought by 
their cavils to alter the purity of moral truth. 
Calling themselves lovers of wisdom, those bold 
sophists prostituted their eloquence to oj^osing or 
defending at random, truth or falsehood. Of this 
I am certain, that when that fallacicus philosophy 
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became prevalent among yon, which dariagly £f» 
cussed all things human or divine^ and represented 
them as unstable as the waves, the love of virtue 
gave place to egotism, that narrow, selfish and if^ 
basing principle. But submission to the laws, the 
contempt of death, the thirst of glory, the 8enti«- 
ment of equity, the equanimity of character which in** 
sures safety to the state, and the bond of amity, unii- 
ing families in the concord of peace and confidence, 
are all efiects of the long*exerted influence of wise 
institutions. But to lead the soul from this bean* 
tiful moderation into the pursuit of sensual delights 
and the pride of intellect, is a brief and easy opcr<^ 
ation. Man is naturally fond of ease and pleasure : 
the curb of authority is repugnant, and he ardent* 
ly embraces every promise of new enjoyment. The 
agreeable futilities of the Muses, and the repose of 
contemplation turn his mind from warlike toils to 
the amusements of peace, from the nobe of popu* 
lar assemblies to the calm of his silent retreats ; 
and teach him to prefer his own peculiar tastes to 
his public duties, thus rendering him useless to 
his country. Enervated and softened, he loses 
the fire of independence, the love of liberty, that bocm 
only imparted to the vigorous heart and the firm 
mind; he becomes a contented bondsman, and 
must grasp the sword, and hurry to the battle*field 
at the mandate of a tyrant, where his efibrts, if suc« 
cessful, serve only to increase the number of his 
companions in servitude. And such, I am con* 
vinced, was the fate that befell you." 

Cato ceasing, TuUy, not without displeasure 
and emotion, thus answered him : " Thou art still 
as thou wast ever, a declared enemy to philoso- 
phy, attributing to it those evil effects, which, 
among us, resoked from the blind impulse of civil 
discord. It were truly a sad misfortune if die gift 
of knowledge were to be considered a fiUal ac- 
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4}ut8idoU| a ^ik ptsdoie, fit only for slaves, and 
uowoithy a nation truly great. But the Egyp* 
ttans, whose origin is lost in the night of time, 
owe their fame to their having preceded odier na- 
tions in the observation of the heavenly bodies, the 
investigation of the earth, and the cultivation of 
the arts on a scale of the greatest magnificence. 
Their dominion and sway lasted for two thousand 
years ; and the powerless rage of time has expired 
at the feet of those stupendous piles they erected 
and consecrated to the humble relics of death. 
Etruria and ancient Persia were nations neither 
inconsiderable nor insignificant; yet the former was 
devoted to the elegant arts, and the latter became 
renowned for the wisdom of her Magi. . Syria was 
for a long time a vast and flourishing kingdom, 
while her subjects indulged in polished pleasures 
and the gentler pursuits of literature, especially 
during the reign of that Antiochus, whom admira- 
tion and not fear marked by the epithet of the 
Great. Pontus was illustrious and happy under 
the sceptre of Mithridates, so well versed in every 
science and in every art, that knowledge with him 
seemed intuitive. But if, in thy prejudice against 
monarchy, thou despisest proofs drawn from king- 
doms, let us turn our eyes to the East, and con- 
template Greece, fortunate, formidable, and re- 
fined; and the fertile mother of ennobling creeds. 
Her monuments of architecture, her statues and 
paintings, her poetry and eloquence, neither taught 
her sons the fear of death, nor weakened their pa- 
triotic ardour." 

" Since thou speakest to me of the Grecian re- 
publics," replied Cato, " I must tell thee that one 
alone was long really free, and that was the frugal, 
the austere, the iron Sparta. She banished far 
from her all idle indulgences of the imagination, 
the illusions of eloquence, the insidious sweet- 
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iiesses of poetry, and every parsnit liable to induce 
feebleness of frame or effeminacy of soul. Fierce 
but great, she left to Attica the chisel and the 
pencU, and retained the sword. Then Athens, to 
the shame of the laws of Solon, surnamed the 
wise, soon fell in subjection to Pisistratus; 
while Sparta, sheltered by her unvarying and rigid 
simplicity, of all the federated states, alone pre- 
served, for more than seven centuries, the integrity 
of her laws and customs* Her very eloquence re- 
jected ornament : sober in expression and rich in 
ideas, it was grave, concise, and irresistible. So 
ever is the language of men more intent on acting 
rightly than speaking plausibly.'^ And having 
spoken thus, Cato turned abruptly and vanished, 
as if driven away by his disgust. I could not but 
feel surprised to find that Cicero, the most eloquent 
of his countrymen, and, perhaps, the greatest of 
orators, bad been unable to fascinate the ear of his 
stem prefccessor. He himself appeared mortified 
at the discourteous departure of Cato, which, 
Pomponius observing, gently remarked : " Thy 
chagrin is just, since it springs from thy admiration 
of liberal principles; but thou mayst remember, 
that Plato, who spoke as thou wast wont to say, 
the language of the gods, and whose works were 
to thee so delightful and so frequent a recreation^ 
excluded divine Homer from his imaginary repub- 
lic.*' " Then," said Tully, with a smile, « he 
would not have voluntarily remained in it himself. 
For had Plato never drank, as from a pure fountain, 
his majestic harmony from the lyrist, he could not 
liave attained that glowing style, that easy dignity 
of language and grace of ornament, by which he 
captivates the fancy, even when his flight of thought 
seems too high for comprehension. Soaring be- 
yond the servile imitation of the models society 
afforded him, he chose to meditate the plan of a 
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perfect freleniity. It it well, that no mtion, ns\Hy 
adventurous, attempted to realise his vUioaary 
syRtetD, or that noble writer would have been 
exposed to the reproaches of the dUappoiated 
crowd." 

Marcus Brutus, who had been a silent and mo- 
dest listener to this philosophic discussion, now 
suddenly sprang towards a new phantom, exclaim' 
ing, " O, Portia, my Portia ! thou wife of my 
soul, and sharer in my every sentiment ! tell me 
what befell thee after 1 died with Rome f" " Didst 
thou ever," she cried, " believe thai I could sur- 
vive the last Roman .' I at once descended hither 
to rejoin thee. Ah ! vain was that hope ; how 
long, how long have I sought thee, and wandered 
successless until now !" And, as they spoke, they 
affectionately embraced ; then Brutus taking her 
arm, placed it within his, while, with tender gentle- 
ness, tempered with mntronly seriousness, she turn- 
ed on him her beautiful countenance, rtoplendeot 
with exulting love. They appeared then to con- 
verse on various topics of interest, in elegant and 
animated language. The multitude around con- 
templated awhile the faithful and excelling pair in 
respectful silence. 



Pompey and Caaar debate mtk their ancient ran- 
cour ; the Triumvirs appear, of whom .^.ntony 
is still the slave of Cleopatra. 

When a portentous meteor kindles the heavens, 
gaiing crowds timidly whisper with awe and won- 
der ; so the assembled spectres, suddenly, with con- 
fused murmurs, ^eeted the approach of a lai^ 
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phantom, of lofty port, now slowly emerging into 
vieH^. Tully, turning to Pomponius, beside him, 
exclaimed, '^ Yonder is he who would have saved 
our freedom if fate had been less adverse. By his 
victories, Mithridates, within whose vast realms 
twenty-two languages were spoken, who was the 
only king we ever deigned to fear, and whom a 
war of thirty years had rendered our implacable 
enemy, was driven to the farthest regions of the 
East, and obliged to turn against himself the sword 
with which he had vainly threatened us. He it 
wa^, who in three months cleared our seas of pirates ; 
who fought against twenty-two monarchs, routed 
more thun two millions of warriors, captured eight 
hundred and forty-six ships, subdued fifteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight cities, subjugated all the 
nations between the Palus Meotides and the Red 
Sea, and who, when the defence of the republic 
was confided to him, avoided the sight of Caesar^ 
and, in a most righteous cause, feebly opposed him 
at Pharsalia, his genius apparently subverted by 
the destiny of Rome. Instead of falling that da}', 
the last to every true citizen, he threw himself for 
protection into the arms of royalty ; the treatment 
be met justifies our hatred and contempt of kings ; 
he was treacherously assassinated on inhospitable 
shores, a pitiable instance of the instability of for- 
tune." 

To these remarks the Dictator replied : " If he, 
though called the great, and having an army 
more numerous than mine, was conquered by me 
at Pharsalia, accuse not fortune but the valour of 
Caesar. For I too may tell of the eight hundred 
cities and three hundred nations I subdued, of the 
fifty pitched battles I won from full three millions 
of regular soldiers ; and, if it be fair to boast of 
skuigbter among the dead, of the million of sovls 
•I sent hither by the sword." Pompey, attentive 
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and silent, listened to this fierce avowal. His 
ineiD was majestic, and bis countenance resem- 
bled that of the Macedonian hero. All the spec- 
tres, with watchful jet respectful eagerness, seem- 
ed awaiting that he should advance to his rival; 
but Ceesar hurried forward to meet him and stop- 
ped at a few paces. Both threw themselves into a 
martial attitude, and seemed glowing with their 
ancient jealousy. They Mere silent, as if language 
was insufficient to express their mutual liati'ed. 
Their brows lowered over their sparkling eyes, 
and each grasping the hilt of the sword, Fompey 
slowly began to withdraw his from (he scabbard, 
when a feminine shade, clothed in white, came and 
placed herself between them. With both hands 
throwing back her veil, she uncovered her lovely 
face, affecting in its pensive sadness, and beau* 
tiful though grief-worn. Tears trickled from 
her mild eyes, and fell on her bosom like a dew. 
With an affectionate air, she laid her soft hand on 
that of Pompey, and said, " Alas, bas not death 
silenced these discordant feelings !" At the sound 
of her voice, her husband calmed in a moment, 
forgot his anger. Csesar, in admiration of her 
noble mein, retired a short disiance; then sinking 
on the breast of Pompey, and clasping his martial 
frame in her arms, she sighed deeply. Her long 
golden hair lay over her white neck and bosom. 
Pompey, bending his head, supported licr in his 
arms ; and his grief was so violent, that 1 even saw 
tears escape from those eyes that once could pase 
intrepidly on the (errors of battle. Affected by 
their distress, many of the spectres, to conceal 
iheir extreme emotion, covered their faces with 
their togas. But the fair shade raising her dis- 
consoliitebrow, shook back her thick tresses, and 
with gentle earnestness thus began : " O my mag* 
itauimnusand too unfortunate husband! I, wretcb- 
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ed ftlas ! I saw thee on the same day in which, only 
a few years before, tboa hadst held here thy tri« 
amph for the conquest of Mithridates, land, the 
victim of reverses, on the shore of Egypt, and fall' 
assassinated. Why didst thoa seek an asylum in 
faithless and barharous Lydia?" ^'Any land," 
replied Pompey, " any shore was less treacherous 
and inhospitable to Romans than their own coun* 
try, when fortune gave the meed of success to the 
crimes of that ambitious man.*' And as he spoke, 
he indignantly pointed to the dictator. Caesar 
answered with a disdainful smile : " Say thou, so 
bold in words, but at Pharsalia a fugitive, if thou 
didst wish to survive thy glory, why not have 
trusted to the clemency of one who was stern to 
the proud, but merciful to the suppliant ?" Pom- 
piey, hoarse with wrath, exclaimed, ^' I survive my 
glory ! it lives still, I trust, in the memory of the 
worthy, since it was based on submission to my 
country and the conquest of her enemies ; thine, 
if it still e<^ist, only perpetuates the shame of thy 
successes, watered by the tears of Rome; and 
thy boasted slaughters were not of her ene- 
mies, but of her sons." " But," rejoined Caesar, 
'^ I ever lament the necessity that drove me to com* 
bat against Romans. Still it was a necessity. 
Thou knowest not that when they brought me 
near Alexandria, the sad pledges of thy death, I 
wept." " What pledges ?" cried Pompey, much 
agitated. " Thy head," answered Caesar, " and 
thy ring." The brow of Pompey grew dark at 
these words : he seemed Stunned for a moment, 
then sighing deeply, exclaimed : *' I know not 
whether thou didst weep for joy or for grief; I 
would only ask whether the bearers of those gifts 
were punished ^^ At this question the Dictator 
looked down and was silent. Pompey resumed: 
^' My assassins were, however, in thy power, since 
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they placed those ipoHs at thy feet, asoferidgfs t« 
an avenging deity." While he spoke thus, Ciesar 
seemed lo grow disquieted with himself, and his 
fierce audacity declined. Pompey, therefore, 
with a bitter smile, thus continued : " Thy com- 
passion was an insult to thy vanquished foe, it 
sprung only from thy exultation. And how sweet 
were thy tears, like these that are shed at theatric 
repres«itations ! Deeply versed in the art of 
feigning, it was thine to veil every perverse inclina- 
tion under the brilliant exterior of its opposite vir- 
tue; until thy crimes, disguised of theirnative hide- 
ousness, were not only applauded, but succeeded 
in elevating thee to those heights of honour which 
were thy aim. Thus artfully fascinating the shal- 
low vulgar, thy rapine became forgotten in thy 
bounties, thy libertinism in thy after temperance, 
and thy cruelty in some deed of clemency, has- 
tily emblaioned in its place. If dissimulation 
and hypocrisy suffice to raise a man above his 
kind aud make him merit their homage, let the 
palm be thine." Csesar, leaning his head on a 
tomb, seemed endeavouring to avoid by silence 
any further reproach from Pompey. I admired 
in secret this singular vicissitude of events, which 
allowed Pompey lo exult over him, who had con- 
quered him hy arms. Pharsalia was thus requit- 
ed in the tomb ; but had Pompey been successfitl 
on that famous day, would he have shown himself 
more generous than his rival f 

Cornelia, pressing her husband's hand, tenderly 
smd to him, " br appeased, thou valiant general ! 
See Viow that inimical shade in vain woald resist the 
voice of truth. Though when enveloped in the 
Q;arment of mortality, he, widi intrepid front 
spurned true justice, here his naked spirit shrinks 
from its award, and stands in humble terror." 
Then Mtrk Brutus advancing, began to relate to 



Pompey his venturous coDspHraMty, limply ezeout'* 
ed^ but fatal in its eonsequences. And to assaage 
his melaacboly, he toid how he himself had pursa* 
ed his flying assassin into Asia^ asd put him to 
death by the tortnre. ^^ O Rome!" he continued, 
" treason deprived thee of thy best citKBen, at the 
very moiaent lie was the most necessary ! I am 
amaaed at my own firmness, that despaired not of 
her safety^ when that prop of her sinking liberties 
was removed. We called thee the Great, O Pom«^ 
pey, with free-will admiration, not like trembling 
vassals, softening a fierce master by lying flattery." 
"Marcus! I recognise thee by thy elevated senti- 
nents," cried Pompey ; and his eyes sparkled, and 
a slight smile crossed his features, as he gazed 
en the avenger of his death. But the sadness that 
weighed on his heart was perceptible through his 
smile, and turning to Cornelia, he said, "O lady! 
Aough liberated from the bondage of my ansepul- 
chred clay, I cannot but desire to know what be- 
fell it on the faithless shore of Egypt." ^< After 
liaving made his deriding show of false sorrow," 
answered Cornelia, ''the dictator burned thy head 
with aromatic gums and eastern perfumes, and 
jjf^aced the ashes in an urn in the temple of Nemesis. 
Thy body remained exposed upon the strand, to 
the unfeeling curiosity of the crowd. It was at 
length carried away by Philip, one of thy freed- 
men, who washed it in the sea, and wrapped it in 
his own tunic* He could obtain no other mate* 
rials for the funeral pyre, than the fragments of a 
wreck strewed along the coast. He burned thy 
remains, and covered thy ashes with the sands. 
Snch obsequies were unworthy thy glory, but let 
the siseere and pvous fidelity of thy freedman en- 
dear them to thy memory." A deep and pensive 
silence fi>llowed this sini|ile narrative, whidi was 
broken at leagtb^ by Pompey : <' Ere tUs/' said he, 
Vol. I. 13 
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" die winds have dispersed that heap of dust, and 
mingled its atoms with those of the elements; ere 
this the waves, rolling and roaming over my bum- 
ble grave, have washed away every trace, and even 
the spot is sought iu vain by the eye of the mariner. 
So end the cares and entei-prises of man ! He ap- 
pears and leaves {he earth like a winged dream : 
ages consume even the splendid mausoleums to 
which he intrusts his ashes, and give their contents 
to the wind. The glory of great actions alone 
can outlive the ravages of time. And if my fame 
yel sounds, I would esteem but lightly the neg- 
lectfal obscurity of my grave." Struck by these 
words, I was on the point of informing him of the 
respect still conceded to his name ; but as the 
shades, unconscious of my presence, were convers- 
ing unreservedly, I refrained from speaking, and 
reverently continued to listen. 

Pompey surveyed awhile the crowd with the 
haughty mein he formerly displayed at the head of 
armies ; and at length ejaculated in soliloqay, with 
a voice whose tremulousness expressed the fear of 
an unwelcome reply : "Bm what became of thee, 
of (bee, O Rome!" Cicero drawing near to hira, 
thus answered : " Cssar, struck down by the 
swords of the elect of our land, fell at the feet of 
thy statue, and sprinkled it with his blood- But 
Octavius, his nephew, inherited not only his wealth, 
accumulated by rapine, but his propensity for ty- 
ranny, and surpassed him in the latter, until we 
were forced to deplore the loss of Caesar. This 
youth, artful and cruel, had before him the ex- 
amples of bis uncle slain because clement, 
and of Sylla honoured and obeyed, because con- 
sistently severe. At the same time that Antony, 
on whom I had exhausted every shaft of invective, 
eagerly persecuting jhe deliverers of their coun- 
Ty, succie^d by bis arts to obtain a decree tfT 
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the senate, declaring them parricides. To this 
fatal pair was joined Lepidus, a man, as thou 
knowest, unworthy of being distinguished from the 
vulgar. These triumvirs, like ravenous wolves 
tearing their prey, divided the empire between 
each odier. Their proscriptions were in imita- 
tion of those of Sylla, but exceeded his in number 
and atrocity, inasmuch as three butchers now con- 
spired instead of one. Our ancestors, inflamed by 
emulation, never showed half the ardour for pa- 
triot utility or heroism, as did this impious coali- 
tion for acts of iniquity, that must cover them with 
everlasting approbrium. I cannot tell you how 
far they carried their merciless slaughters, for I 
myself was comprised in them. The sword of the 
executioner saved me from the hateful sight of 
their market of human heads." 

The countenance of Pompey during this reci- 
tal, had by turns worn the semblance of surprise 
and indignation. At length, martial and majestic 
in his wrath, his head fiercely erect, and his broad 
chest dilated, he seemed to expand the dimensions of 
Jiis form ; while Cicero, like one alarmed by an 
intense flash of lightning, clasped his pallid-stricken 
brow. I looked attentively around me in expec- 
tation of new portents, and distinctly perceived 
three shades approaching slowly : the foremost 
was remarkable for a high open forehead, an aqui- 
line nose, and a bushy beard. " We have heard,'^ 
said he, " we have heard thy injurious words^ 
What, Tully ! even beyond the grave must thy re- 
proaches pursue me ?" " Eternal be the censure 
of evil !" replied Cicero, " O weak and efleminate 
Antony, would that thou only hadst been our 
tyrant ! for thine was a happy and generous tem* 
per, prompt to forget injuries ; liberal and courte- 
ous tbou wast, too proud to stoop to treachery, 
and brave in the field : thy sway mi^bt have been 
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wvpqitable. B«l why do we BtiU set bciide tb«e 
Ibe sayag9 «ad deceitful Octavious, and ibe dfq;ii* 
cable I>pi4«i i be whose low soul wa$ scarcely 
meet evao ibr the coiiditioo of a slave ; aod who 
by soioe inscrutable caprice of fate* sat ia the Crt* 
tuDvirate that Aihuioated those decrees which filled 
Rome with dismay aod ruin, aod crowded the 
grave with victims." At this rebuke, the coward 
l^epidus vanished* Octavius stood sternly sil^at ; 
but Aotooy, bis eyes wandering, his lips conn 
pressedi was on the point of giving utterance to bis 
anger, when a fair shade came bedside bim, clasped 
her hands upon his shoulders, and leaned her head 
«pon his breast. Antony strove to soothe her, 
while she wept and lamenied incoQsolably* 
Through all her grief I could discover a rich \ove^ 
liness in her clear brown features. Her large eyes, 
be^jning with a softness that stole to the heart, 
moved fondly and slowly : their melting sweet* 
ness of expression, contrasted with the severer 
graces of dark aod perfectly arched brows* Her 
iul], crimson lips were half open, allowing her 
seductive accents to escape. Her attire I saw not; 
ibr my gaze was entranced by her charming coun* 
tenance. Antony placed his band round her snowy 
neck, and tenderly strove to dry up her tear9 with 
her veil, and in a low voice he whispered her words 
of comfortt Cicero, Pompey, Brutus, PomponinSt 
and the other illustrious shades, appeared a 
moment affected ; but to their compassion succeed- 
ed disdain at the soAness of Antony, and OctaviuB 
smiled in derision. From this I concluded that 
the shade before me was Cleopatra of {^gypt, whom 
Antony loved too well ; her beauty inspiring bim 
with the passion that still shades his glory, and 
which rendered him a memorable example of the 
fatal influence of love. Antony, in bis food 
sWevy» bo^d not l09t his pride of spirit, and io* 
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digDant at the ironical smile of OctaviuSi he fierce- 
ly exclaimed : ** Unfeeling soal, that never owned 
the power of the gentle affections, nor ever knew 
the thrill of pity ! Thou art still cold and dead 
to their tender influence !" Cleopatra, leaning on 
her hero, buried her face in her mantle and sob- 
bed aloud. Her transports of grief recalled his 
attention to her, and forgetting his anger, he plain- 
tively exclaimed : " O that day of sorrow ! when 
expiring in thy fair arms, I saw these eyes, that 
had ruled my fate, swimming in tears of despair ! 
These beautiful hands threw off* the diadem, scat- 
tered away thy royal ornaments, tore thy dishevell- 
ed hair, and beat thy panting bosom ; yet even in 
thy frenzy thou wast lovely. It seems I see thee 
in that Egyptian tomb, into which I was lowered 
in the agonies of death, to give thee a last em- 
brace, kissing my wounds with thy soil lips, and 
stanching them with thy drapery, and hear thee 
calling me, in the gentlest of accents, thy lord and 
husband. While listening to the music of that 
voice, I was summoned hither to wander, uncer- 
tain of thy destiny. But how I rejoice to hear^ 
that, rather than follow the car of the victor, thou 
didst nobly choose death, and how proud I am of 
having loved thee !" 

Then Cleopatra raised her imperial brow, her 
cheek glowing with delight, and with the majesty 
of a queen thus haughtily bespoke Octavius : '^Thy 
uncle, the Dictator, I made captive by a glance, 
and that formidable warrior sighed submissively 
at my feet; but think not I loved him. I caressed 
him, as we caress the lion to tame his ferocity. By 
my artful blandishments I won him who had no 
mercy. for his own country, to show it to mine. 
By my beauty and wit alone I vanquished the 
vaunting Romans, as easily as they conquered 

nations by the fierce arts of war. For a long time 
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I shared the tmy of Aria ud Africa widi thy va- 
fiant compedtCMr, and sew tbc dreaded monarcbi of 
than regioM prostrate at my footstool. Well may 
I boast, who conM captivate such a general to 
wear my chains, and long hold thy orerwhelnuDg- 
power fluctnathig ■□ the balance. Poor is thy 
effort to conteonn a sovereign who so often chased 
dnmber from thy pilloir, and filled thy bard and 
proud haart with keen and consuming cares. And 
when I had become acquainted widi the royal mag- 
nammity of Antony, his high talents, his noble 
sense of honour, and his beneficence of heart, I 
for the first time, loved sincerely." Having spoken 
thus, she pressed affectionately the hand of Antony, 
who still felt the control of her fatal endcannents. 
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T^e mutual accutattons of Antony and Octavius ; 
the dispute of Calo and Catar, and Ike media- 
tion of Bruiut and Pomponius. 

OcTAViUH, nntil now a silent spectator, thus 
addressed Cleopatra : " the grave then has not de- 
prived thee of thy seductive arts, and thou think- 
est to deceive us with them, we who are disengag- 
ed from the thrall of the senses I See the crown- 
ed courtesan, with what delicate and pensive grace 
she prates of love, she who stabbed her brotbef 
Ptolemy and her sister Arsinoe, to possess the 
throne undivided !" At this the face of Antony 
crirnsi»ed, and his lips quivered with rage, and 
with indignant impetuosity be exclaimed : " Atro- 
cious Octavius I darest thou upbraid another with 
thy own pre-eminmt vice ? Didst thou not, while 
yet but a boy, durios thy sangiiiaary conoulate, 
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ill a fit of disgast at the praetor Q. GalHin, teaiP 
wt bis eyes ?" Octavius replied with suppressed 
emotion: ^^What sayest thouf art not thou thy*^ 
self a Triumvir, and the inflexible promoter of the 
{HTOscriptions ? Dost tbou not remember how for 
two days I strove to obtain of thee the life of Tully, 
whose eloquence had more than once saved the 
Republic ? Let the odium of his death alight 
where it should, on thee, who with unrelenting ob« 
duracy persisted in proposing his death as the firsts 
the indispensable condition of our compact. The 
ardour of thy efforts to obtain it is proved by thy 
exulting railleries, thy cruel insults and barbarous 
shout of joy at sight of his severed head and hands. 
With what savage, complacency was that hand 
especially surveyed, with which in his laborious 
vigils he had traced the story of thy infamous and 
dissolute life ! And where didst thou place it — 
where, but in the very rostrum where his elo- 
quence had so often triumphed. But hope not, 
O wretch ! that thou canst thus hush the fame of 
his virtues, or drown the recollection of thy crimes. 
No : vainly in thy excess of guilty joy didst thou 
crown that Pupilius, who accused of fratricide and 
rescued by the pleading of Tully, was yet his as- 
sassin, and brought thee ; the tokens of the deed, 
for nought can save you both from eternal execra- 
tion. Fulvia alone, thy fit consort, can contest 
die palm of barbarity with thee ; she who placed 
the head in her lap, addressed it with sco& and 
.abuse, and drawing out the todgtie, pierced it with 
a bodkin from her tresses !" 

Cicero sustained these cruel details wkh modest 
itrmness; but many, commiseratiBghliSi unworthy 
fate, gazed on him whh moistened eye^. *^ Cease !'* 
cried Antony then : ^* for in these events our ac-* 
tions are so blended, diat it is folly to inquire which 
was the most innocent. How well I remember our 
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tonclave of death ia the iiUnd of the Rhenns ! It 
K«in* I still hear the waves murmaring aronnd, aod 
catch the low whispers of fear and suspicion in . 
which we spoke to each other, lest our syllables of 
horror and conspiracy should echo to the ears of 
our legions ! Yes, I repent me of having extin- 
guished this star of eloquence, he whom no lan- 
guage but his own could suitably praise. He fell 
a sacrifice to those philippics which pierced me 
more keenly than thy arms, disconcerted ray am- 
bitious plans, and placed my power in peril. If 
any defence may be allowed me, I shall say, how- 
ever, that Tully suffered from me what 1 mast 
have undergone from him, had he been conqueror. 
Witness, not only those harangues distilling gall, 
but his persuasions to induce Brutus to put te 
death my brother Caius, a prisoner in his hands. 
To this ungenerous measure was Brutus repag- 
nant, until he heard of the death of his adviser ; 
then indeed in a fit of plebeian fury, be sacrificed 
that helpless and guiltless victim, to whom his fet- 
ters, and the title of prisoner, were no protection. 
This recital clouded the brow of Cirero : folding 
his toga around his breast, " I am sorry," said he 
to Brutus, " that friendship prevailed with thee 
over justice, and that thy private wrongs met re- 
dress while public injuries escaped unpunished. 
Caius, like his brother, had been decreed by the 
conscript fathers an enemy to his country, and to 
have put him to death would have been an act of. 
self-defence. For me then he was slain, who 
should have fallen a sacrifice to the common 
safety." Brutus replied in a slow and stem tone: 
" it IS indeed a noble pleasure to a free and gene- 
rous heart, to lay low the enemies of the public 
weal. And I now regret that Antony was allow- 
ed to escape the Ides of March ; with Ciesar fell 
ibc trook of tyrannyi but in bim the root rvraain- 
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edt^proutii^ its bold and miseWevmigicionfi. Tlie 
death of Caius was not a private murder, but m 
public atoaemeBl for thine, O TuUy, ever too 
modest respectmg thyself. Rome, in loung thee;, 
lost a father, and it was the duty of one of her 
sons to satisfy her by prompt vengeance. I took 
the only rev^ige in my power, and would have 
taken more had fortune been just. Then turning 
|o the Triumvirs, who were surveying him with 
haughty contempt, he added in a strenuous voice, 
'^Strive no longer to decide, ye hated tyrants, which 
of you was the worst, and agree that ye both stand 
unrivalled and alone in iniquity. Idle thy boast, 
Octavius! of having for two days defended Cicero. 
Thou yieldedst him the third. Faint protector of 
a life so valuable ; that, couldst thou have appre* 
ciated its worth, thou wouldst have ransomed it 
with thine own ! Thy guilty docility unveiled the 
secret of what cement might consolidate your ne- 
farious union ; that third day conciliated your san- 
guinary interests. Antony gave up Lucius, his 
mother's brother, Lfepidus his own brother, and 
thy exchange against these was Cicero. The sale 
of these sacred heads was written in thy own blood, 
and sealed by the promise that Antony made thee 
of giving thee his daughter Clodia in marriage. 
And lastly, you called upon the gods to witness 
the impious fact, and bound yourselves by the 
deepest oaths. Then did ye celebrate within our 
walls, the massacre of the friends of order, and 
the obsequies of liberty, with the rites of a national 
iestival." 

Brutus ceased, and Octa^aus., taking his hand, 
thus replied : " When men require clemency, they 
cringe and are humble ; when they have obtained 
it, they become perfidious and deceitful. The as* 
sassins <^ Caesar were those whom his valour had 
conquered^ and bis mercy spared. The traitors 
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were those whom he embraced as bosom-friends^ 
and manificently covered with favours. This ex* 
ample proves that benefits were lost on their per* 
Versity of nature, and that rigour was necessary 
with such as had already siigmatised us as public 
enemies. Instead of waiting with mistaken mode* 
ration for new treacheries from them, we prudent* 
ly anticipated their intentions." At these revolt* 
ing and tyrannous maxims, Brutus withdrew his 
hand, and retired shuddering with horror. The 
triumvir smiled, and turning to Caesar, continued: 
*' thou, .our dictator and high pontiff, who subdued 
the most obstinately inimical nations, and who the 
first crossed the ocean, and carried our dominion 
into isles till then unknown, despite all these 
titles to our gratitude, wast assassinated by men 
who owed thee their lives, and whom thou hadst 
generously (such was thy love of them) made 
thy inheritors. In a sacred place, in full senate, 
in the face of heaven, the monsters struck thee with 
three and twenty stabs. If aught may appease 
thy shade, know that I gave battle to thy murder- 
ers in Macedonia, where they had gathered under 
their banners a throng oi wretches like themselves, 
and reserved the head of Brutus which I won, to 
lay it at the feet of thy statue ; but the vessel that 
bore it was shipwrecked, and the sea snatched from 
me the prize it contained. Vicims however were 
not wanting, and three hundred prisoners slain 
upon thy altars on the anniversary of the fatal 
Ides of March, satisfied thy manes and my re- 
venge." "Alas !" cried Caesar, " how canst thou 
boast of having shed thy brethren's blood, instead 
of that of the grazing herds ! And knowest thou 
not, that even my victories displeased me when 
purchased at such a price ? And with such odious 
homage as this, were my insensible ashes pol- 
luted r' Pompey anxiously listened to this con* 
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versation, which disclosed to him the fate of Rome^ 
and the evil and woudrous revolutions that result- 
ed from the clashing interests of the turbulent. 
Octavius attempted no reply to the rebuke of the 
dictator, even in the tomb preserving his ancient 
reverence and respect. 

Then $bm the midst of the crowd came forth 
a phantom, robed in the tot^a, and who seemed 
past the prime of life ; his thick and rather gray 
locks did' not conceal his sternly wrinkled fore- 
head, and his shaggy brows shaded a sparkling 
and impeiious eye. Laying his band on the breast 
of the Dictator, as if to repulse him from his path, 
he said, in a tone of indignant sorrow, '^ Lo ! I 
must meet thee even in this eternity. Vainly to 
avoid thee did I tear open my own breast." Cae- 
sar, with benign composure replied, '^O stern 
Fortius! thou didst envy me the glory of being 
able to save thee, and I envied thee thy magnani- 
mous end." " Life, when ihe gift of a tyrant," 
replied Cato, ^^ is as ignominious as bitter. Thy 
withering ambition left nothing free but death." 
** Implacable soul !" replied Cicero, " know that 
I regretted thy death sincerely." " Sincerely in- 
deed !" Cato sarcastically replied. " It must have 
grieved thee greatly when the bold exposer of 
thy criminal intents, was removed." *^ When I 
spared thy partisans," answered Caesar, '^ would 
I not have saved thee, whose worth claimed 
my due reverence ? And thy son, who trq^ted to 
my clemency, remained uninjured and free ; a tri- 
umph this, pure and dear to my heart." At these 
words, Cato recoiled. '^ Wretch, he exclaimed, 
'.^ speak of triumph to enemies, of pardon to cul* 
prits, not to citizens, not to the free ! Such is the 
audacity usual to tjrrants, to glory in their power 
and exult in their excesses. But thou, whom I can 
no longer call my son, who couldst receive the 
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base boM of existence froin this oppressor of diy 
coimtry, vile» guilty soul ! where art thon ?" The 
voice *of the olSeaded father rung through the 
eavem and awakened the echoes. The mnltitode 
respecting his paternal sorrow, remained silent ; 
and, at length, after calling in vain, he cried, ^' It 
is right thai a coward should not dare^lpl &ce us. 
Degenerate slave I mayst thou wander for ever 
through diis shadowy desert !" Then turning to 
die IMctator, he impetuously exclaimed, ** by 
what fatal chance art thou here; why are thy com*^ 
patriots still base enoogh to suffer thy presence ?'* 
Cassar answered with a spirit suitable to his high 
fortune, '^ would that I were armed and corporeal^ 
that in wreaking thy ii^xible wrath on me, thott 
mightst be fitly met !" He shook with rage, as he 
spoke ; his martial attitude and menacing frown 
were so vehement^ that I was struck with amaze. 
Cato too^ carried away by the effects of habit, felt 
about him for his weapons, and finding none, stood 
in deep sadness for his momentary delusion. Such 
were the consequences of civil discord ! Time, 
that had destroyed the empire of Rome, and so 
many others that had succeeded her, had not done 
away the burning and nnextinguishable hate of 
these fiery spirits. Brutus, however, stepped be* 
tween, and parting them, addressed them thus : 
*^ Peace, noble shades ! your mutual animosity 
afflicts us. Unworthy of both is this struggle, in- 
nocuous now, and, tfierefore, inglorious." The 
Dictator calmed by these words, drew back, and 
thus answered : '* Brutus, my son ! can I resist thy 
persuasions, I who forbore to ward off thy mur- 
derous stroke ?'^ Cato, at this, seized with sur- 
prise, exclaimed, " O, unexpected deliverance ! 
Brutus, speak ! tell me of thy noble revenge, 
Gould I have but foreseen it, I would have lived 
to hsiri^ dfcnded the glory wUb Uiee* My wrath 
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is at length appeased, and I deem thee the happiest 
of Romans." Then Brutus began to relate to him 
his meiAorable conspiracy, the recital of which 
delighted in the extreme his austere father-in-law. 
But by a trait of ingenuous frankness, Brutus dis- 
guised none of the virtues of his rival, his incom- 
parable clemency, his inviolable faith, and his 
generous moderation, which made his usurped 
sway a bondage more alluring than tyrannical. 
He did not fail to adduce in proof, how he him- 
self had obtained from him, not only his forfeited 
life, and a free pardon, but the praetorship of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, and he acknowledged that he had 
found both his valour and his generosity trans- 
cendant. Pomponius then also dilated on the 
necessity of a perpetual Dictator, and Caesar's 
capacity and integrity for an office of such trust 
Cato, who had listened with the deepest attention, 
said, in answer to Brutus, " it belonged to the 
husband of my daughter, to execute a design 
worthy of her race." And addressing the Dicta- 
tor, he added ; " thy fall should prove to the world 
that neither the favours of fortune, nor superiority 
in arms, nor the cowardice of the vanquished, nor 
even the virtues of the victor, can loiig support an 
usurped power ; and that none on earth is solid, 
save that which is founded on the will and appro- 
bation of the people. I do not praise thy clemency ; 
it was only an artful abatement in crime ; I con- 
cede thee no other praise than that thou wast the 
worst of citizens, though, perhaps, the mildest of 
despots." 
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Horace and Pollio ; and the debate of Antony ami 
Octaviut. 

Dnnmo this discourse Octavius was silent, like 
one well acquainted with the subject in question. 
But in the midst of the commandiag debate I saw 
him smile graciously on a phantom beside him, 
wbo, of portly bulk, middling in stature, and with 
eyes no Iriend to melancholy, bore in his jocund 
countenance the marks of a care-dispelling good- 
humour, that must have rendered bis society 
highly acceptable to the great, worn with the anx- 
ieties and vexations inseparable from lofty stations. 
Now designating Octavius by a wave of his hand, 
he thus spoke of him to the crowd : " Although 
his progress to empire was aided by severity, none 
who possessed an absolute power have ever display- 
ed, in the exercise of it, as wise a discrimination and 
beneficence. Those who were subjected to his 
tutelary authority, found it a peaceful haven of 
escape from the civil tempesu of our republican 
contests. Such as were not pleased with this wel- 
come repose after our long troubles, wanted the 
wisdom to know its value, or the merit to deserve 
its pleasures." 

Ax these words there sprang from the crowd, 
a tall, venerable phantom ; who, waving his 
arms violently, and exposing his broad chest, 
exclaimed to Horace : " O cowardly deserter from 
the field of Philippi ! laureate of a tyrant ! fawning 
Yenusian ! If none here will bespeak thee frank- 
ly, from me shalt thou hear the rebuke of a Ro- 
man." " Asinius !" cried Horace, interrupting him, 
" dost ihou still entertain thy ancient contempt for 
ihy superiors f Thou too, that very Pollio 
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yielded up bis country to her erW destiny, took 
refiige in his retreat at Tosculum, to pass hi ease 
and study to the last, a life of fourscore years i 
If even to thee, our corruption and depravity 
seemed incurable, what better course could a true 
citizen have pursued than to beseech the gods to 
bestow on us a sovereign to control our boundless 
faction and turbulence. Viewed in this light, the 
right of Octavius to our gratitude is as great as 
that of Brutus. To our contemporaries I appeal ! 
Did we not in Augustus find the authority of one, 
wisely combined with the liberty of all, securing 
us at once from the insults of the people and the 
oppression of the nobles, rendering us free without 
licentiousness, and obedient without fear ? In his 
mild rei^ our country became tranquil, as the 
serenity of the sky returns when the lowering 
clouds are driven away. We laid down those fa« 
tal arms which, during so many Consulates, had 
been reddened with no blood but our own ; and 
restrained from the wild frenzies that had for* 
meriy maddened us, we devoted our minds to the 
arts of peace and the exalted study of the sciences. 
Rome, ere this, the terror of her neighbours and 
herself, became a peaceful and delightful residence. 
To that city, from which her own inhabitants had 
sometimes fled in dismay, throngs of strangers has* 
tened from the remotest parts g^ the earth. I will 
say nothing of the beauty of the edifices with 
which Augustus embellished her site, and which 
made it resemble a temple of the gods, rather than 
the simple dwelling place of mortals; for I know 
that palaces are often the haunts of sorrow, and 
magnificent abodes do not constitute happy in- 
mates. } would only bid you recall to mind the 
undeniable blessings we enjoyed, showered on us 
by the victorious hand that swayed so gently the 
»ceptre of the world. Augustus dissipated con- 
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spiracies by forgiveness ; by his own goodness he 
softened the harshness our spirits had contracted 
from the long habitude of cruel reprisals. We 
awoke from the intoxication of our Saturnalia of 
bloodshed, touched with remorse and . ashamed of 
the past. Weigh without prejudice the measures 
of Augustus on the throne, and it must be con- 
fessed, that the annals of history cannot disclose a 
more perfect example of unlimited power, absolute 
only for the common benefit of mankind." 

While the poet was thus lavishing his enco- 
miums on the sovereign for whom his muse war- 
bled so often her enchanting lyrics, Asinius, with 
the smile of indignation on his lips, shook his 
head at the baseness of the flattery. '' Such," said 
he, in comment, ''was ever the art of usurpers, to 
assume, when they have attained a crown by the 
darkest of crimes, a guise of benign and protect- 
ing moderation, to induce their subjects to confide 
and obey cheerfully, and to call themselves hap-* 
py. Thou boastest, O Flaccus ! of the clemency 
of Augustus, at a time when the massacre of the 
proscribed had delivered him from all further fear. 
But even the tiger, when satiated, rests in hjs den. 
He would have been frantic indeed to have re* 
tained a wish to injure the harmless and inofien-» 
sive creatures who bore his yoke, after he had 
glutted his vengeance on all who opposed him, bad 
triumphed over his dismembered victims, and had 
fixed himself, in all things and for ever, in a situa- 
tion from which he might defy the hate of man, 
and the caprice o£ fortune. But judge him by 
the means he employed to win that diadem, for 
which thy sweet but venal lyre poured its flattering 
and enchanting harmonies. Look at the trium- 
virate, whose horrors surpass all that the blackest 
imagination could conceive. Well do I remem- 
ber the night of blood and mourning that preced- 
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^d the proscriptioD edict ; that night will for ever 
suffice to render odious thy hero's futile mockery 
of goodness. His hired ruffians, like hungry 
wolves, followed through the gloom the track of 
the victims whose heads they were in quest of; the 
screams and shrieks of the pursued mingling with 
the imprecations, shouts, and clamours of the 
murderei's. That dreadful night was a long ecs- 
tasy of despair, during which no eye was closed. 
When dawn at length broke, and the light gave 
to view the fatal lists upon the rostra, it was at 
l^ist known who might hope for life and indemni- 
ty. The crowd, every countenance white with 
fear, pressed around those tablets of death, on 
which they read aghast, the names of three hun- 
dred senators and two thousand knights, for each 
of whose heads one hundred thousand sesterces 
were offered. If Lepidus and Antony inscribed 
on the^scroll, the one a brother and the other an 
uncle, thy Octavius also marked down, C. Taura- 
nius, who had been his tutor. The gates af the 
city were closed, and vigilant guards were station- 
ed there, that cut off all hope of escape; ^ight was 
precluded by sea and land throughor^t all Italy. 
In each province some were proscribed, and their 
gory heads were sent to the trium:virs, who paid 
the assassins for them, and the\i exposed them 
upon the rostra. Persons of worth, rank, and 
family, were plucked by the remorseless pursuers 
from their concealment in cellars, on roofs, and in 
the most noisome sewers ; others, noted for great 
actions or great wealth, in vain supplicated at the 
feet of their slaves for pity. The lower orders, 
rapacious and cruel, eagerly sought out the pro- 
scribed ; and the sage looked on in mute astonish- 
ment at the havoc that outraged reason and ju% 
tice. 'Some perished by the sword; others, weary 
ti{ life and t^ misfortunes «f Rome, surrendered 
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themselves to the executioners ; many anticipated 
their own fate, and saved themselves from the 
cruel necessity of witnessing that of their friends, 
by strangling or drowning themselves, by dashing 
themselves from their roofs, or by setting fire to 
their houses and perishing in the flames, after cast- 
ing to the people the gold that had served as a 
pretext for their proscription. Many met their 
death at sea, while endeavouring to seek safety in 
'flight. Nor were those only slaughtered whose 
names were inscribed; private malice and the mis- 
. takes of the assassins also had their victims : such 
bodies might be distinguished by their not being 
decapitated. But who could describe all that car- 
. nage ! Some were slain at the domestic meal in 
the midst of their family and guests, who, for a 
. long while, remained motionless with agony at 
sight of the headless trunk ! Every tie of nature 
was dissolved ; revenge or the thirst of blood stifled 
pity ; children and wives became delators. The 
one obtained not only their paternal inheritance 
but offices of honour ; the other, while performing 
the funeral rites of the old, was engaged in the 
nuptial ceremony for a new consort. The Forum, 
the Senate, palaces, temples, were no sanctuaries ; 
even mothers^ in the extremity of terror and the 
dread of punishment, repulsed from their arms 
their proscribed children. And thou, who didst 
throw away thy buckler on the plains of Mace- 
donia, knowest right well what generosity thy 
lord displayed after that battle. A faint-hearted 
soldier and poor general, he owed his success to 
the arm of Antony. After the victory, when the 
most illustrious of the prisoners strove to awaken 
pity in his heart, an emotion he never knew; he^ 
^ith surpas»ng cruelty, answered their entreaties 
oy sarcasms and insults. It was he that cnrdered 
the sacrificial slaughter of the three hundred ; he 
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coolly inspected its progress, and embittered the 
anguish of the expiring victims by his scoffs and 
taunts. One of these had the temerity, with his 
last breath, to entreat for burial, and was answered, 
the maws of the vultures will be tomb enough! 
He had but just uttered this barbarous jest, when 
a father and son fell at his feet, and besought him 
to spare their lives ; he ordered their request to be 
decided by the cast of a die. When this cruel 
mock was heard by the supplicants, they mag- 
nanimously arose, the father stretched out his neck 
to the executioner, and the son snatched a sword 
and fell by the side of his murdered parent. 
Such were the atrocious recreations, the very story 
of which affects even to tears, of him, who, when 
afterwards clothed in theimperial mantle, was daily 
in the midst of his splendid court, extolled ^s wise, 
clement, mercifal, and benign, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, the refined Ovid, the illustrious Virgil, 
and the noble and liberal Mecaenas. But yet, 
like the wild beast, that even under the caressing 
hand, will give frequent signs of its natural fero- 
city ; so would he, at times, manifest his nature, 
through all the dissimulation he sedulously prac- 
tised. A praiseworthy trait of courage in the 
favourite of a tyrant, was that shown by Mecaenas, 
who one day seeing him in the comitium, more than 
usually irritated, about to pass sentence of death on 
a number of individuals, and not being able to 
reach him on account of the crowd, thrust to him 
a tablet, on which he had written, Rise^ butther /" 
Octavius had listened to these remarks with sin- 
gular patience ; but at the last words, iie indig- 
nantly exclaimed : " And that very moment I arose, 
and without anger retired. Show me another who 
placed as high by his fortune and genius, would% 
have borne with such free advice, still less tracta- 
bly followed it. To this generosity of disposition, 
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too often denied to the rulers of the earth, did I 
owe the sterling advantage of being respected with- 
out dread, praised without servility, and loved with- 
out dissimulation. True, I waded to this throne 
through rivers of blood; but such high designs, 
placed by their vastness beyond the pale of com- 
mon justice and equity, must be measured by other 
standards ; and their execution cannot be conduct- 
ed without hazards that appal by their magnitude, 
and procedures that overpower by their severity." 
Marcus Brutus at this raised his care-worn brow, 
and fixing his piercing eye on Octavius. ^' I now 
own,** said he, "that Rome'was irrevocably des- 
tined to slavery, since my heroic effort in her cause 
only produced a second tyrant worse than the first.'* 
He turned from the crowd, and murmuring, melted 
into the air. The voice of Octavius died on his 
lips. " Stay, bold Brutus,** cried Pollio, pointing 
to Octavius and Antony, " stay ! and confound 
this hated pair with thy sentence." But the spec- 
tre, deaf to his call, bad already disappeared in 
the ocean of space. Antony, irritated, exclaimed 
to Pollio : " Peevish and carping spirit ! troubling 
thus our peace with thy selfish complaints! the 
uneasy chagrin that preys upon thee sdll proves 
that thou wouldst have surpassed us in violence, 
hadst thou equalled us in power. I should not 
have been the dupe of Octavius, had I possessed 
less of that integrity, by which I was fearless in 
the field and unsuspicious in the cabinet. Assu- 
redly, none since Sylla the terrible, Pompey the 
Greatj and the generous Dictator, had more right 
to re-establish the affairs of Rome, or as many 
resources at command for the purpose, as I, who 
knew no equal among my rivals." 
# " None here," replied Octavius, " deny thy 
excellence in war ; and none here but know 
tby luxury, ^effeminacy and love . of ease." "In 
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civil life, prodigal, indolent, and dissipated ; tem- 
perate, magnanimous, and courageous only when 
sharing the soldier's lot, thou wast well calculated 
to engross confidence, but unworthy to preserve 
it." " What !" cried Antony, " and to whom 
didst thou owe the victory of Philippi ? That day 
might have proved to the Romans, which of us was 
fitted to be trusted." "Or they might have learn- 
ed that," said Octavius with a malicious smile, " at 
the battle of Actium." Antony was struck dumb 
by this reproof; his head sunk abashed, and by 
this motion, his thick locks fell like a needful veil, 
half hiding the blush that tinged both cheek and 
brow. Penitent and ashamed, the noble warrior 
withdrew his hand from that of his mistress, and 
moved from her side. But Cleopatra, skillful to 
persuade, approached him with a few words of 
tenderness, and by the languishing glance he threw 
4ipon her in return, the shades perceived that he 
was still her slave, and was to bear among the dead 
the trammels of his inglorious eai'thly love." " Ro« 
mans!" resumed Octavius, "ye would have been 
docile indeed to have given him a supremacy over 
you, who had so little energy of mind as to be un-^ 
able to master himself. Remember when Caesar 
was engaged in the conquest of Spain, and left 
him the government of Italy, how he degraded his 
honourable charge by low buffoonery and shame-^ 
less licenses. Seated in a car, drawn by tame lions, 
he travelled through the provinces accompanied 
by Cetherida, the actress, in a litter. And after- 
wards, when the dictator, employed in securing his 
victory after the battle of Pharsalia, put the com- 
mand of Rome into his hands, recollect how he 
dishonoured his functions. At one time, lewd and 
drunken, he would sally forth from his orgies, sur- 
rounded by a troop of actors and dancers, and* 
stagger through streets that had witnessed trium- 
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pbal procetricm ; at other times, he wonld show 
himseK, sword in band, at the head of a vile crew, 
eager for plunder and rapine, and spread diBmay 
like some lawless bandit. Even in the proscrip- 
tions, be fflanife&led the same base and rapacioas 
incIinatioDB, putting to death Nonnius.and Verres, 
the one for the sake of an opal, and the other, be- 
cause be had refused him some Corinthian vases. 

"Omy unhappy countrj!" cried Tully, "where, 
by the overthrow of all justice, the greatest vil- 
lains perished by the same fate as the best of men. 
A few vases, O infamous Verres, were more fatal 
to thee than the deep accusations with whit^ I 
hraoded thy name." Octavius then, with mnch 
humility, thus addressed Cicero : "If a sincere, 
though late repentance, may soAen thy just resent- 
ment for an ancient injury, know Tully, that here 
below my greatest torment is remorse for having 
yielded thee to thy gnilty enemy." " And no 
error of mine," Cicero gravely replied, " han»- 
btes me more than the simplicity with which 1 
recnved thy insidious caresses. I had grown 
gray in the consulate and the management of pub- 
lic affairs, was habituated to revolutions and vers- 
ed in the knowledge of mankind ; yet blinded by 
thy arts and lulled by thy stratagems, I rested not 
rnily my own hopes, but directed those of the na- 
Uon on thee, a youthful and ambitious aspirant. 
We regarded thee as a beneficent beacon in the 
gloom of civil disaster, and saw not that thy dis- 
simulation led the way to a vortex where ruin await- 
ed US. But instead of now wasting useless regret 
on irreparable deeds, continue to reproach Antony. 
Thy tardy censures remind me of my own, which, 
I'cndered ineffectual by the corruption of the times, 
were yet troe, were frank, and gained me fame." 

Octavius, though pained to find Cicero spurn his 
rontiitioo, continued through a spirit of rivalry to 
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attack Antony with keen acrimony. '^ Afier hav* 
ing won the field of Pbilippi, thy excesses," said 
be, '^disgraced thy victory, and rendered thee 
contemptible even to the vanquished. While the 
kings of the East were at thy footstool, Anaxenor 
the flute-player, was thy collector of the public 
treasure in four cities of Asia, where by the aid 
of a military force, he committed the grossest 
plunder, and thus supplied thee with resources for 
thy extravagant expenditure. Thy scandalous 
bounties were given not only to the musician 
who charmed thy ear, but even thy cook, for the 
skill he once showed to satisfy thy gluttony in a 
supper, was rewarded with the rich spoils of a citi- 
zen of Magnesia. Thy gold was acquired by ex- 
tortion and squandered in debaucheries, so that 
thy fH*ogres$ was marked by the murmurs and 
groans of the oppressed, and the insulting shouts 
of brutal victors. Thus Athens, Tarsus, ^nd Alex- 
andria, saw thee within their desolated walls; and 
in the midst of the mad rites of Bacchus, dressed 
out with the attributes of that deity, t^u allow- 
edst thyself to be styled a god ; thou who thence- 
forth scarcely deserved the name of man." ^^ Lis- 
ten ! ye Romans," exclaimed Antony, '^ would 
you not de^m my accuser some one himself free 
from every foible ? Yet he, the emperor of vast 
dominions, governed by the directions of augurs 
and soothsayers, attended to the promptings of his 
dreams, scrupulously observed the lucky and the 
unlucky days of the calendar, and while entitled 
a Jove, for he in turn permitted his courtiers to 
flatter him as a god, would conceal himself in 
trepidation and alarm in the vaults of his palace, 
when the lightning flashed and the thunder bellow- 
ed." " O my unfortunate fellow-citixens !" ex- 
claimed Cicero, ^' to be abandoned to the gui- 
dance of such men! Mutually unveiling their 
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weakaeBsesandtbeircrimes, they have betrayed ibat 
they were fitter -to have been gladiators in the arena, 
than to sit enthroned over half the earth, the mas- 
ters of sDcfa destinies as yours." Tears burst from 
his eyes as he spoke, and his features were con- 
vulsed with grief; but he soon smothered and re- 
pressed his anguish, and his sorrow became settled, 
serious, and composed. Antony moved from the 
spot with his beautiful queen ; the breeie raised 
the fluttering scarf, the veil and the ringlets t>f 
Cleopatra, and waved the royal mantle that envel- 
oped the athletic frame of Antony. Octavius, an- 
gered and embarrassed by the last bitter words of 
Cicero, retired among the shades, and with him 
went Horace and all those, who, dazzh d by the 
splendour of his greatness, ha^forgotten the enor- 
mities by which it was obtained. Desiring as they 
passed, to inspect their features, which are but im- 
perfectly handed down to us upon ancient monu- 
ments, I turned to ask Cicero, my kind informer, 
to satisfy my curiosity; the request was just upon 
my lips, when a strange tumult arose among the 
spectres. 
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The Parricide. 
Like a wild and sudden storm, bursting from a 
dead calm on the ocean, so the crowd of spectres, 
tranquil of late, began to rush in disorder among 
the tombs, the bones, and the humid paths. The 
troubled air conveyed to my ear one universal groan, 
formed of thousands of other mournful and plaintive 
sounds. A phantom was advancing from the fur- 
ther extreniily of the cavern, who extended his 
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arms to us, and appeared to implore our pity. 
This was denied him ; as if his presence were exe- 
crated, some wrapped their togas about their 
heads, others covered their faces with their hands, 
or closed their eyes, and all endeavoured to avoid 
him by flight. The earth also trembled, the bones 
of the dead clattered together, and furious blasts 
of wind roared with portentous violence throu^ 
the windings of the cave. Every phantom de- 
parted; he only remained from whom all the 
others had fled. He was young, and apparently 
in deep distress ; his brows were knit with agony, 
his eyes glaring with alarm ; his hair, matted and 
stiff, stood erect; his cheeks were hollow and 
channelled by tears, his respiration broken by 
sobs, and his whole frame livid and emaciated. 
He seined eagerly desirous of approaching the 
Aying crowd, and detaining some «ne by his 
groans and entreaties. Ah ! how painful the sight, 
how it filled me with pity ! The silence of the de- 
serted and dreary solitude weighed heavy on my 
spirit; and abandoned, as I seemed, even by 
Tully, to face alone some fearful monster, my 
wonted courage failed me* In my disturbance of 
thought, I retired backwards, my eyes rivetted on 
the unhappy "^object before me, who advanced as 
fiist as I retreated. He too, gazed fixedly at me 
as an object of wonder. On a nearer view I re- 
marked that from his fingers dripped blood, wbich 
he strove to stanch with his clothes ; but it con* 
tinned to*flow as from an inexhaustible source. A 
serpent was winding around his breast and feeding 
within it ; a large wound made by the ceaseless 
gnawing of the reptile had laid bare his heart, 
and the eye could eowit its throbs. He moved 
dlewly, dragging heavy chains that rung with a 
•ffismal dissonance. Then shuddeiiiig I turned from 
IbeJiideous spectacle. But be bad almost i^feach- 
VoL. I. 15 
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ed me, aiid be exclaimed with moving earneslness, 
"Stay! O descendant! and pity a wretch suf- 
snffering ineffable tortures !" "My sympathy was 
excited by these sad words, and 1 paused ; he saw 
that compassion prevailed, and thus continued 
to address roe : " O, courageous mortal ! since 
thou canst support my presence, thou canst fed 
for my sorrows ; compassionate then my fated 
misery. Lo ! I wander for ever through these wildt 
and glooms of the grave, in hopeless anguish, in 
vain calling for commiseration : my cries are lost 
in the dark void, while my breast is torn by the 
convulsions of an intolerable torment, tf by 
chaDce I meet a spirit in the silent immensity of 
space, I redouble my entreaties, 1 humbly conjure 
it to listen for a moment, but it flies from me mute 
and inexorable, and leaves me alone in boundless 
solitude. Oh, unutterable woe ! to find not even 
one lo listen to the tale of my sufferings !" 

" Pity and terror divided my heart. I liEtened 
with emotion and trembled to behold : my tips were 
just faltering a few words of consolation, when 
suddenly his locks began to move, I heard the 
hissing of angry reptiles, and perceived, O hea- 
vens ! asps twining through his hair, and which, 
fixed in the scalp, were endeavouring to free them- 
selves by their slings. The spectre, in the ve- 
hemence of desperate pain, strove with both hands 
lo tear them out ; but the asps darted about his 
fingers and rendered their office useless. He en- 
deavoured to remov« from his heart the serpent 
that fed on it, fibre by fibre, but the fierce reptile 
laceiMed his hands, and forcetl him lo loosea his 
hold. 

Breathless with dismay at sight of such a pen- 
ance, my voke died upon my quivering lips. The 
spectre contiimed to gaze on me sleadiaslly, tears 
Waning Trom his strained eyes ; groaning like the 
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sulleii roar of the sea, he pointed, with his bands 
soiled with blood and the slaver of the reptiles, to 
each of his several torments. Overcome by pity, 
I at length broke silence : ** What punishment ever 
equalled thine," cried I, '^ thou most unhappy of 
the dead f " He sighed and answered, ^^ O kind lis- 
tener ! to render thee a faint idea of the pains I 
sutfer, know that they resemble those of my last 
moments. I feel continually the last anguish, con- 
tinually I live to endure. O that the extreme of 
pain could destroy me ! I thirst for annihilation ; 
i abhor the immortality that only preserves me to 
perpetual suffering. In you, the spasms of pain 
cause insensibility by their very excess; but my 
iftiperishable soul, ever alive to pain, is capable of 
feeling it to the infinite." " Why," said I, weep- 
ing, ^^ are you in this dreadful state ?" Groaning 
deeply, he thus answered me: 

*^ After slowly revolving ages, I am then |[>er- 
mitted to express the grief that oppresses me, and 
to relate my sad story to one, who, at least, while 
abhorring my crime, will compassionate my pu- 
nishment. O my father! kind cherisher of my 
infancy, wise guide of my wayward youth, for 
what hast thou given all thy fond anxieties and 
prudent cares ! I was Lucius Ostius, a gay youth 
of my time, who was esteemed happy in having 
such a father. I looked to him as to a guiding 
star, directing my inexperienced course with un- 
failing safety. His authority was ever mingled 
with tenderness, and my love, tempered with res- 
pect. But when I had reached that age, when the 
(»ports of youth begin to pall, and the discontented 
heart feels an agitation, a vague unrest, a new de- 
sire for which it knows no object, I ^w a young 
maiden, beautiful as the early rose, seated among 
her companions at the feast of Ceres, and her gen- 
tle glances fixed my fate. Why did I not then 
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mistrait the alluremeDts of love ! Perish the foot 
who terms it the sweetener of exigtenee, that wins 
to virtue and felicity t From the momept that sen* 
tiflMOt eotered my boiom, my mind became weak, 
and I cared for nothing higher than the preEence 
of that adored miatreBs, who possessed my every 
(hougbt. Then I became initiated into the eoer- 
vating EOJbieBS of love ; the studied geotlecess of 
language, the fond and passionate vows, the thrill 
of delight, and the timid palpitations which melt 
the soul. This maiden added elegance of mien to 
a face of striking and irresistible beauty ; her voice 
was soft and musical, and she spoke with insinua- 
ting grace ; her l>eaining eyes sparkled like two 
atars in a clear sky, and regulated my destiny at 
will ; while her vermil lips sealed my fealty. I was 
eager with desire, insatiate of pleasure, but her 
favours were deadly ; for, from the moment of 
fatal delight, the reckless gaiety of adolescence 
abandoned, me for ever, and my brow was over- 
clouded with disquietude aod anxiety. But 
more beloved than loving, the maiden, conscious 
of her charms and of my weakness, artfully ex- 
ercised over me that soft despotism, which, by ex- 
cidng desire, imposes new chains upon tlie will. 
By turns, gladsome raillery, melting glances, fond 
caresses, a timid bashfulness or an assumed frown, 
varied my pleasures, and bound more closely the 
fetters of my bondage. Now, but alas ! too late, 
1 know what snares her arls concealed ; but I then 
regarded every act as fraught with delicacy and 
afleciion. There seemed no other remedy for my 
bewildering; pa^ion, save to dull its ardour in 
marriage, tlie usual grave of love. I, therefore, 
^cked my father for his consent ; he forbade my 
nruiest with immitigable severity, deaf to my sup- 
■j^ations, aud regardless of ray murmurs. Not 
«n4>iit with hh cruel refusal, he gave me the still 
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more cruel order to arm ray tender breast with the 
cuirass, and to start for Sicily, then the theatre of 
war. Bat languid with fruitless regret, and en- 
slaved by my mistress, I refused — what no Roman 
had ever yet refused — to take up arms. My bosom 
glowed no longer with the desire of glory ; it 
burned with an intenser flame. My unhappy fa- 
ther, indignant at my cowardice, loaded me with 
reproaches and imprecations, upbraiding the gods 
for having given him a son, unworthy of him and 
of his country. Sometimes he endeavoured to break 
the spell that bound me, by unveiling the arts of 
my young mistress, her preceding adventures, her 
doubtful reputation, and her servile condition ; 
but blind to his wise and faithful counsels, I deem- 
ed his remonstrances tedious and hateful. Fear- 
ful, at length, both of being deprived of my mis- 
tress and of being forced from the delights of love 
to the hard toils of war, I felt a perversity till then 
unknown, arising within me. My mind was trou- 
bled with black thoughts, and lost in a dreadful 
commotion. The fire of rage circulated in every 
vein, and mad desires goaded me to the accom- 
plishment of a sanguinary project. My anxieties 
and atrocious imaginings assailed me most in 
the gloom of night ; and, oh ! how awfully clear is 
my recollection of that night, when I directed my 
faltering steps to the couch of my father! — This 
infamous hand smote him with the steel ; the steel 
was not harder than my heart. — Kxery nerve was 
shaken with the deep dread of the enormity of the 
deed, but a delirium of savage passion hurried me 
on. Franticly I rushed to the door of his 
chamber; then slowly and cautiously I opened 
the door, and the hinges grated in turning. O 
that the sound had only awaked him 1 My sire 
and the unfortunate woman that gave me birth, 
were buried in sbmber. Half of the night was 
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already past ; all was silent, save at intervals u 
few claps of thnnder rolling in the distance. 1 
felt for the place where my father lay, and bend- 
ing my knee on the edge of the bed, raised m^' 
right hand ; mark the tears that still flow at the 
thought — I heard him ntter indistinctly some con- 
fused words as if dreaming, and among others, he 
murmured my name. Breathless with compunc- 
tion, a sudden emotion of filial piety suspended 
my arm, and my spirit debated between horror 
of the crime and my fixed and cruel resolution. 
The suggestions of evil prevailed ; — I plunged the 
dagger into the breast of my father. The miserable 
man, roused by the unexpected blow, awoke and 
tilled the air with his dying groans. The ensanguined 
couch shook with his convulsions, and my mother 
starting from sleep at his cries, and uncertain what 
calamity impended, screamed for her slaves, and 
invoked the gods with bitter lamentations. Pre- 
cipitated into this abyss of crinre I no longer knew 
myself ; my mind seemed enshrouded in thick 
darkness. Overwhelmed with conliition and be- 
wildered with remorse, 1 (led. The terrible voice 
ef conscience rung in my heart, and reproached 
me as a parricide : already I heard nature pro- 
nounce her decree against me, and cast me from 
her breast ; already 1 felt that I cumbered the 
earth ! ! passed, meanwhile, through the city ; a 
forest seemed the only retreat that suited my de- 
spair, and I hid myself in the woods ofTusculum, 
where I roved howling like their savage tenants. 
My eyeB became two fountains of tears ; my an- 
guish was my sustenance, and when my frame 
sank exhausted with fatigue and hunger, my only 
nourishment was wild herbs. Rains and winds, 
sunshine and frost, as the ministers of heavenly 
wrath, by turns did their worst upon me. The 
hi-atnbles tore my raiment and then my flerfi ; my 
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locks grew matted and bristled up erect ; I dared 
not view myself in the crystal streams, so mach 
was I even to myself an object of loathing. Night, 
to all else the giver of balmy sleep, afflicted me 
with fearful visions, and threatening spectres seem- 
ed to glide around me in the darkness. When at 
times, worn out with grief, I endeavoured to close 
my lids in the depth of some dreary cave, instead 
of enjoying repose, I was hurried through painful 
dreams, filled with confused scenes of horror, tor- 
ture, blood, and carnage. From these I awoke 
frenzied ^ sleep or vigils being alike formidable, 
yet was I alternately driven from the one to the 
other. When the lightning flashed in the skies, 
it seemed to direct the avenging bolt on my head 
alone ; when the thunder reverberated in the v^l* 
lies, I knelt, transfixed with awe, or prostrated my- 
self on the earth, and thus dragged myself to my 
den. But it needed not the arra^' of the grander 
operations of nsiture to strike me with terror. The 
noise of the wind rustling through the leaves would 
seem to me like some beast of prey preparing to 
devour me, some serpent to enwreathe me, some 
murderer in ambush, or the whispers of the dark 
divinity of tlie forest. Life was miserable, but I 
was destined to part with it in excruciating ago- 
nies. One day as I was directing my steps at 
noon towards a brook to quench my thirst, I was 
seized and carried before the praetor. The proofs 
of my guilt were manifest, and I did not deny it. 
According to our customs, I was enclosed in a 
leathern sack with an ape, a cock, a mastifl*, and a 
viper; and in^my narrow prison, with these com- 
panions, was thrown into the sea. My crime was 
dreadful, but that invention not less so. Flung 
far from the shore, deprived of air and light, I was 
abandoned to the waves : their tumultuous rage 
is oflen formidable to the hardy mariner in his 
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well constructed barque ; then conceive the di«- 
ti'ess of a wretch, tossing on the billows in so frail 
a vessel, and expiring in long, successive torments. 
Exposed naked to the teeth and talons of the ani-^ 
mals condemned to my durance, the dog feasted 
his hunger upon my flesh ; the cold, scaly viper 
twisted around my neck, and nearly stifled my 
already diflicult respiration; I hastened to re- 
move him, and the enraged reptile darted his sting 
at my eyes and extinguished my sight. The chill 
of death was gradually benumbing my limbs; the 
animals condemned to my fate, revenged upon me 
their own suflerings. My efforts against them 
were wocse than useless, and only increased their 
fury. When I strove to drive off the dog he be- 
came more eager ; my limbs were torn piece-meal 
by the spurs of the cock and the teeth of the mon- 
key, and the sack became full of blood ; it broke at 
length, rent by the violent exertions of the animaU 
and the impetuosity of the waves. For a moment 
I breathed at liberty : it was a moment of ecstasy ! 
But I saw not the sky, ray eyes were closed for 
ever ; and the consolation of that single moment 
passed with the rapidity of lightning. Whelmed 
immediately beneath the billows, my spirit aban- 
doned its tortured clay, hateful to every being, 
more hateful to itself, and delivered, for all eternity, 
to unexampled woe and despair." 

While he spoke thus, drops of blood began to 
ooze from his eyes, and the reptiles, renewing their 
rage, hissed about his temples. My sympathy 
overcame me, and scalding tears were trickling 
over my cheeks, when the wretched shade sudden- 
ly vanished from the sepulchre. 

I remained in solitary and utter darkness, almost 
uncertain whether I were still of the number of the 
Irving. Carefully pursuing the usual path, I 
readied ^ mouth of the cave, beheld once more 
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the sky, and found I still breathed the vital air*. 
As soon as calmer feelings returned, I was solicit- 
ous to trace a simple and faithful narrative of these 
tremendous visions, sure that the manner of Rome 
and her strong characteristic genius would be re« 
eognised, even in my humble and unpretending 
style. 

On considering the opinions on her merits which 
I gathered from tibe lips of her heroes, to me it ap- 
peared conclusive, that Rome was more great than 
good, more glorious than happy ; that her institu- 
tions were oppressive, her fortune marvellous, and 
the destruction of all opposition her aim and princi- 
ple ; that she by turns allied heroism, generosity 
and magnanimity, to atrocity, injustice and turpi- 
tude. These still resound her renown, which too 
often overpowers the voice of the wise, and intimi- 
dates the judgment of the greater number of man- 
kind. For my own part I confess, that these con- 
ferences weakened my enthusiasm for Rome ; and 
without detracting from the admiration her mighty 
enterprises command, it must be owned, that the 
overthrow of a nation whose ambition was bound- 
less, insured the repose of nations, and was a bene^ 
fit to the world. 
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(1). Ftaminian Way, However justly we condemn th6 in- 
ordinate ambition, the military genius and savage institutions 
of Rome, or even doubt the excellence of tlie virtues which 
she most cherished, still the magnificence and elegance of hei* 
public edifices, and the immense roads by which she united 
all her provinces to the capital, decide her claim to the clisir- 
acter oif munificence in the use of her revenues, and of 
great ability in her councils. In every country once sub- 
jected to the sway of the Republic, remains exist of the roads 
constructed by the Romans, and some are still traversible. 
Three led irom Rome to Cisalpine Gaul ; the Aurelian, Cas- 
sian, and Flaminian ; the latter terminates at the Porta del 
Popolo, the outside of which splendid entiance has been de- 
corated by Vignola, the inside ornamented by Bernini, and 
two chapels erected on each side from designs by Michael 
Angelo. 

(2). Torhb of the Scipios, This tomb is situated in a vine- 
yard on the Via Appia, sttU nearer to the Porta S. Sebasti- 
ana than the baths of Caracalla. It is on the left side of the 
way ; and the words " Sepulchra Scipumum^^ are inscribed 
over the door. The Sarcophagus found here, and now in the 
Vatican, is of Peperino : marble not httriug been introduced 
at Rome in the days of the ^ipios. This was the tomb of 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, gpreat grandfather of Asi- 
aticus and Africanus : it is a handsome piece of Doric archi- 
tecture, very perfect, very extensive and extremely interest- 
ing, though now robbed of its most valuable treasures ; this 
subterranean repostlpry is excessively damp. — Travels on the 
Continent^ by Mariana Starke, p. 293. 

(3). Metelbu* The example of Metellus is one of the in- 
stances of Roman virtue that combined unbending fortitude 
with unblemished integprity. His proud reply when^iis life 
was in danger from his determined opposition to the intrignes 
of Marius, ^^if U were always scife to do rights who wmld 
ever do wrong? It is the part of good men to d/o thcU which 
is rights even when least for their saf^^ will stamp bis 
name with never-dying honour, and reflects a lustre on the 
country that gave him birth. 
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(4). Poaipey^ by whom thy faiher tmjuttly fell Joniut. 
Brutus, who defended Modena ag^ainst the anns of the Seoate, 
flurreodered to Pompey, making him master of the place. 
But Pompej, openly violating^ the articles of war, had him 
put to death the next day at Reg^o, whither he had sent him 
under safe escort. What added to the criminality of this 
procedure, was the attempt of Pompey to traduce the con- 
duct of Brutus in a second despatch to the Senate in contra- 
diction to the tenor of his first message. Undoubtedly, as 
Brutus held it as a principle that the natural sentiments of 
aflfoction ought to yield to considerations of the public weal, 
he silenced his feelings in r^^ard to the assassin of his father, 
through motiyes of duty. 
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